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Water-color painted for the French Line by Pimrre Roy 


PUUUUET 


EvEN the names of the great wines of France breathe an aroma of 
sun-drenched vineyards, . . . Chateau Yquem, Chambertin, 
Hospices de Beaune, Veuve Cliquot. . . . And so through the 
roll-call of splendid and fabulous vintages! 

With a ceremony prescribed by tradition (treasured even 
through the Cocktail Age) these wines are served, and reverently 
consumed, aboard French Line ships. The sommelier, that genial 
mentor, bears in the cradled bottle. The cork is drawn with a 
deft flourish . . . the nectar poured with a conjurer’s skill. You 
lift your glass, twirl it, inhale the bouquet. .. . Then, and then 
only, do you salute your palate with the first, incredible sip! 

If the aesthetics of wine strike you as a pleasant study, con- 
sider the delights of French Line cuisine as a supplementary 
research. Who but a French chef knows four hundred and twenty 
ways of preparing a filet of sole? And where but in a French 


June 9 . 





CHAMPLAIN, February 10, March 3, April 3 and 21, 


milieu can he do full justice to his calling? Cherish the thought 
of cold langouste accompanied by Chablis 1921. Truffled capon 
plus Chateau Lafite 1923. With the crowning soufflé, a Cham- 
pagne, demi-sec, to be continued after dinner. A profound and 
moving subject this . . . with infinite possibilities! 

Your life on France-A float can be nothing less than Epicurean. 
The gracious atmosphere . . . the perfect service (English-speak- 
ing) ... the space and modernity. The bouquet, in short, of 
informed and civilized living. (And behind all this is staunch 
Breton seamanship, rooted in a tradition centuries old.) Your 
travel agent will be glad to help you plan a French Line trip, 
without charge. ... French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 
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ILE DE FRANCE, February 3, March 24, April 14, May 5 and 26, June 16 « PARIS, February 17, March 17, April 7 and 28, May 19, 


May 12, June 2 s LAFAYETTE. March 10, May 16, June 13 
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andlelight sm Cfleam of Sterling 


Soft candlelight adds a romantic touch 
to the new bride’s dinner table... and 
turns the spotlight on her silver! For 
there’s no denying the important part 
your silver service plays when you en- 
tertain . . . what a definite clue it is to 
your standards of living. That is why 
nothing less than sterling — solid silver 
— will do for your new home! 


TOWLE Sterling is solid silver at its fin- 
est, built up to the highest standard, 
not down to a price . . . Each piece is 
beautiful in design, perfect in propor- 
tion and balance —and finished with 
the most careful precision. See these 
lovely new TOWLE patterns and con- 
sult with your jeweler before you de- 


cide on your table silver. Y 


FREE — Pictures and prices of all Towxe patterns, with free 
chart of preferred engraving suggestions. 

NEW — BOOK FOR BRIDES ~— only 10 cents—‘How to 
Plan Your Wedding and Your Silver.’’ Twenty-four interesting 
pages. Tells what to do three months in advance, two months, 
six weeks, three weeks, last week, last day. Four pages for the 
Groom. Emily Post and Vogue on Silver. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS — Dept. 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 

[ ] Please send me free information, especially on the 

_____ pattern. 


[ ] Ienclose 10 cents for “How ‘co Plan Your Wedding.” 
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TOWLE 


Makers of STERLING only... with unbroken craft traditions 


SINCE 1690 


CASCADE (/eft) is Tow1e’s very newest nomination for the “dining hall of fame!” SYMPHONY (right) has graceful, slender lines and great daintiness. 
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MOST ingenious piece of furniture 
A is the new bar screen, shown at 

right, from Alfred Dunhill, 622 
Fifth Avenue. The atmosphere of an 
old English taproom is embodied in its 
four substantially built panels. First 
and foremost, it is wood throughout, 
the light panels being used in combina- 
tion with dark ones. The ins:des of the 
two end panels are decorated in hand- 
painted hunting scenes; the outside in 
green leather trimmed with nail heads. 
At the top of the two center panels 
there are two collapsible counters 
which open out and form a work table 
and there are also racks for highballs, 
whiskey or old-fashioned cocktails. Be- 
neath are drawers for corkscrews, silver 
and towels. Finally, but by no means 
least in importance, is its portability. 
The entire screen folds up into a com- 
pact box and can be wheeled around 
from room to room. It comes completely 
equipped and may be decorated accord- 
ing to specifications of the individual 
purchaser. 


ETCETERA IS A captivating new shop 
which opened its doors at 71 East 
Fifty-seventh Street only a short time 
ago. It is the kind of place you are 
looking for when seeking something 
different in the way of accessories. We 
selected the library scissors and cig- 
arette boxes shown above for your 
inspection. At last some bright-thinking 
person has invented a case for the flat 
tin of cigarettes. All that is necessary 








is to slip the original container into 
this new conception and your cigarettes 
stay put. The box is made of lustrous 
enamel and comes in a variety of 
colors. Another convenient cigarette box 
is the white china one with a top which 
is convertible into an ash tray. The 
scissors slip into a shiny chromium 
case, guaranteed not to wear out. (No- 
body can guarantee that scissors will not 
be used to open cans.) Prices are $3, $1.25 
and $6.50, respectively, express collect. 


BATHROOM FITTINGS HAVE become so 
stylized in the last few years that they 
have suddenly stepped from the rdéle 
of ingenue to that of a star in house 
furnishings. Hampers, cabinets, shelves 
and shower curtains are surprisingly 
smart in their dress these days. A 
chromium and glass rack like the one 
in the picture, left below, from Ruth 
Johnson, 127 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
has all the elements of chic which 
have been sadly lacking in some of its 
predecessors. It is practical, too, in that 
it has no paint to chip off or to get 
soiled. The glass shelf at the bottom of 
the rack is a great convenience for a 
stack of extra towels, wash cloths, or 
bottles and toilet articles. It is priced 
at $14.50, express collect. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 


FASHION DECREES THAT the Chippen- 
dale style will be more popular than 
ever this spring. When we saw this 
screen from the Venezian Art Screen 
Co., Inc., 540 Madison Avenue, we took 
its picture, below, feeling that it is the 
perfect complement to a living or din- 
ing room in the Chinese manner. It is 
made of simulated leather, and is hand- 
painted in a graceful floral design on a 
neutral-toned background. There are 
three panels, each with nail-head trim- 
ming around the top and sides; the 
back of the screen is covered with the 
same material as the front. The height 
is 68 inches, and each panel is 18 
inches wide. The price is $45, express 
collect. ? 


LAMPS, ALMOST MORE than any other 
accessories, demonstrate the modern de- 
signer’s ingenuity. This is probably due 
to the fact that they lend themselves 
so well to a happy variety of mate- 
rials. In that below, right, from Tom 
Murray Baker, 139 East Sixty-first 
Street, crystal, chromium and wood 
have been happily combined into an 
harmonious ensemble. The base of the 
lamp is chromium and the stem clear 
crystal. The shade is made of curly 
maple (the real thing, not an imitation) 





mounted on fabric and bound in brown 
leather top and bottom. The grain of 
the wood is unusually lovely, especially 
when lit. The shade can be ordered in 
various woods, mahogany, harewood 
and others. Price complete, $28.50. 


THERE HAVE BEEN boxes without num- 
ber designed for cigarettes, but little 
has been done for the humble match. 
We take pleasure, therefore, in intro- 
ducing a new mirrored match box 
specially designed by Sibyl Wilson for 
Alice H. Marks, 19 East Fifty-second 
Street. The three shown at top are 
of clear mirrored glass. They are quite 
small, just a nice size for individual 
use at the table. They also come in a 
larger size as a suitable appendage to 
ash trays and cigarette boxes. Price, 
$1.25 each, express collect. 


Now THAT REPEAL is with us and there 
are other brands of liquor available 
than bathtub varieties, the labels from 
Olivette Falls, Inc., 571 Madison Ave- 
nue, shown top left, opposite, prevent 
mixing up the bottles. These are only 
a few from an assortment which in- 
cludes all the popular liquors—rye, 
Scotch or what have you. The labels 
are enameled in white and decorated 
with Dresdenlike flowers, recalling, in 
their old-fashioned dignity, the days 
when fine crystal decanters stood sen- 
tinel on stately sideboards, awaiting the 
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before-dinner today. These pleasantly 
nostalgic examples are priced at $2.75 
each, express collect. 


Furniture 1s so full of magic tricks 
these days that whenever we are shown 
a new table or chair we find ourselves 
playing a sort of guessing game as to 
what complete metamorphosis awaits 
the touch of a button. The knee-hole 
desk, below, from McGibbon & Co., 
49 East Fifty-seventh Street, is one of 
these “guess what” pieces of furniture. 
When closed one would never suspect 
it of being anything but a desk, but a 
sewing table it is, and a nice compact 
one at that. It is beautifully made of 
light or dark solid Honduras mahogany. 
There is ample space for sewing im- 
plements and a sufficient number of 
drawers to house the things to be 
sewed. The small gallery around the 
top of the table gives a Chippendale 
flavor to this handsomely finished desk. 
Price $49.50, express collect. 


STEEL IS THE material of our age and 
modern craftsmen are constantly ex- 
ploiting its uses. Of all the develop- 
ments which have resulted from the 
experiments with this versatile material 
in the last few years metal furniture is 











A ROSEMONT RUG 





THE most beautiful of the old Colo- 
nial designs. Hooked with the old-time 
hand hooks. Historic designs, copies of 

useum rugs. Also HAND-TIED 
CANOPIES, COLONIAL COVER- 
LETS, and pillow covers. 

Write for free booklet giv- 
ing histories of old designs 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 


“ROSEMONT” MARION, VIRGINIA 











CONRAD STUDIOS 


the most interesting. Steel chairs such 
as the two, center above, designed by 
Gilbert Rohde for the Troy Sunshade 
Co., aresdften referred to as “stream- 
line” models. Leading shops will carry 
them. They are essentially very 
practical in that they are unbreakable, 
light and graceful. Polished chromium- 
plated tubing which will not become 
marred or scratched under ordinary 
conditions is used in the smaller chair; 
for the other, a combination of tubing 
and flat polished chromium-plated spring 
steel. Both chairs are upholstered in 
white fabrikoid. The large table with 
metal frame has a lacquered wooden 
top; cork is used for the other. 


- © 


SMALL TABLES SUCH as the one above 
are always interesting pieces of fur- 
niture to shop because new styles are 
constantly being introduced. We found 
this fresh version, strictly modern in 
design, at the S. P. R. Galleries, 11 
East Forty-fourth Street. The real news 
interest attached to this table is its 
rubber top, which, as you doubtless 
know, is an extremely satisfactory and 
durable material guaranteed to with- 
stand hard abuse. We were told that 
the rubber had been thoroughly tested 
for alcohol and cigarette stains and 
that each time it came out none the 
worse for wear. The table comes in 
black lacquer, the rubber top is white. 
It measures 16” high, 22” long and 14” 
wide and can be made in any size and 
with differently colored rubber tops. The 
price range is from $22.50 to $32.50, 
depending upon the size. 





THERE ARE A number of small acces- 
sories such as the pin and needle case 
above from Vab Shop, 771 Madison 
Avenue, that should find their way into 
every traveling bag. Take this little 
convenience tripping with you just 
once and you will never be without it 
again. It comes completely equipped 
with three kinds of pins (plain, headed 
and safety), needles and nine spools of 
darning cotton. The case is made of 
dark blue taffeta piped in white, with 
a three-letter monogram to match the 
piping painted on the flap; the lining 
is flannel. The case folds into a com- 
pact envelope which takes up _prac- 
tically no space at all. A choice of 
colors—peach, brown, black, tan and 
green—is offered at $1.50, express col- 
lect. There are also a number of other 
traveling accessories which match this 
smartly tailored case. 


WE HAVE BEEN guilty many times be- 
fore of showing teapots on these pages, 
and as long as they continue to be as 
smart and attractive as the two white 
ones below from Arden Studios, Inc., 
460 Park Avenue, we warn you we are 
likely to commit the same offence over 
and over again. And show us the 
woman who keeps house who does not 
enjoy unusual tea things. Our theory is 
that it is rather nice to change the tea 
tray with one’s moods: silver, perhaps, 
for one’s more serious moments, sprightly 
decorated china when frivolously in- 
clined, and pure white as a relief from 
too much color, when in a more chas- 
tened state of mind. The embossed 
pattern in banded effect is the only bit 
of decoration on these pots, which, like 
all good modern wares, depend on 
beauty and simplicity of line rather 
than on ornamentation. They are made 
of pottery and are priced at $1.75 for 
the four-cup size and $2.50 for the 
eight-cup size. Express is collect. 

















Tropical fish aquarium with 
light. Unfilled, postpaid, $36.50 
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RENA ROSENTHA 








STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME | 


s FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 


TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 
Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 19 F 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 5th - SendforCatalog 19R 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
$78 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















MODERN FURNITURE 


Le TOWNS 
Fygcounl® 


0 9% 
\7 ye 10 °° 


Ask For Modern Booklet 


MODERNAG 


162 East 330d St New York 


OPEN EVENINGS 











Abd DEK ax) 
NEW-DAY method 
of feeding Dogs... 


Keeps dogs in 
better health with 
Dog Chow—be- 
cause if contains 
EVERY require- 
ment of the 
canine body. 


Ow METHODS of feed- 
ing dogs are out of date. 
The most healthful ration 
is straight Purina Dog 
Chow—the complete food contain- 
ing every essential element that 
dogs should have. It’s so very 
healthful that it’s the only dog Food 
Admiral Byrd is carrying on bis 
2-year South Pole Expedition! The 
dogs will eat it straight, except 
under extremely cold Antarcticcon- 
ditions, when whale blubber will 
be added to keep them warm. No 
additional meat or other foods. 








No preparation. They’re unneces- 
sary. Dog Chow is just right just | 
as it comes from the bag. That’s | 
why it has jumped to first place in | 
sales to kennel men! 


FREE—BYRD'S DARING STORY! 


Free—lIllustrated book- 
let telling of the strange 
and daring life Byrd 
and his dogs are leading 
in South Pole Regions. 
Just send coupon. 





PURINA MILLS 
976R Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 





FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 

















e ive. worm _ treatment. 
The ales ie booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-51-B pte seth Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
—Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 











FREEMAN LLOYD wares, 
each month, authoritatively on the fine 
points of breeding, judging and care 
of pedigreed dogs. It is a regular 
feature of HOME & FIELD to which 
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Several of Jay F. Carlisle’s imported Labrador retrievers 
bear the prefix “Banchory” to their names, to indicate 
that they are of the fine strain bred by Countess Howe 


RETURN OF THE LABRADOR 


becoming as popular and useful in 
America as he has been in the 
sporting countries of the British Isles 
and Europe. Where there is pheasant 
shooting on a large scale there will be 


it Labrador retriever is rapidly 


| found retrievers, the great majority of 


them of the Labrador variety. This was 
originally a small type of the Newfound- 
land dogs that came from the island 


| of that name. But the large black or 


white-and-black Newfoundland dogs 
were not indigenous to that locality, 
for there all the native dogs were, as 
they are now, of the prick-eared, curly- 
tailed sledge dog type. The black or 
Labrador dogs, so called, were descend- 
ants of ships’ dogs taken to Newfound- 
land by English, French and Basque 
sailors on their annual visits to the 
great fishing banks off the northern coast 
of the continent. 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER has returned 
to America as a somewhat different sort 


| of dog. It seems that comparatively few 


of the Labradors or lesser Newfound- 
lands, as they were sometimes called, 
were taken to Europe. There are inter- 
esting stories related as to how the 
island dogs were crossed with other 
breeds to improve their stamina. When 
a strain becomes degenerate through 
in-breeding it is time to introduce 
alien blood, and in this way the wholly 
black English pointer was employed as 
an outcross for the decadent retrievers 
from Labrador. The pointer’s excellent 
powers of scent, keenness for the hunt 
and tenderness of mouth in carrying 
game made him a very suitable mate 
for cross-breeding with other gun dogs, 
and this was managed very successfully. 
The Labrador retriever is a splendid 
duck or wildfowl dog, and is perhaps 





SADDLERY 























FREE Swrers 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen, 

Contains hundreds of bargains in 
Imported Saddlery of Super Quality. 
76 pages, 250 pictures, 400 items. 
“little joe” Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 5, 
7 S. Howard St.. Baltimore, Md 








i for up-to-the-minute news of dogdom! 


lovers of fine dogs constantly refer | 





by FREEMAN LLOYD 


the most popular of all the retrievers 
of today where pheasant shooting is 
general and field trials a well-patronized 
diversion. It is customary for women 
owners to work their own Labradors at 
field trials. In this country Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field is prominent as a leader in 
this sport, while in Britain Countess 
Howe is outstanding both at trials and 
at the leading bench shows. Several of 
the best Labradors in the United States 
were bred by the Countess; these bear 
the K. C. and A. K. C. prefix “Ban- 
chory” to their names. Early in January 
Mr. Carlisle of East Islip, L. I., imported 
Champion Banchory Trump. Often 
women take the field as judges at trials. 
Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr., of Fishers 
Island, N. Y., is considered a most 
efficient judge. 


FEBRUARY IS ONE of the best months 
for mating dogs. In due course the 
progeny should arrive in Apri! or May, 
and just see the light in the spring- 
time. After allowing the puppies to re- 
main with the bitch for six or eight 
weeks, they will be able to look after 
themselves in the strong sunshine of 
June and July. These are splendid 
months for growth, and with plenty of 
flesh foods and manufactured cereal 
biscuits or canned meats the youngsters 
should develop into first-class speci- 
mens, always provided they are well 
bred. It is better to keep puppies in 
large enclosed places out of doors, but 
if the country home is secluded and far 
off the beaten track of automobile traf- 
fic they may be allowed full liberty. 
Freedom of action and close associa- 
tion with his owner will give a young 
dog experience and training. Always 
breed from the best available male, if 
the bitch possesses good looks and is 
a pedigreed animal. Never breed from 
dogs that are ineligible for registration 
at the American Kennel Club, New 
York, or in the Field Dog Stud Book, 
Chicago. Apart from these time-honored 
records no other studbooks are recog- 
nized by the principal dog breeders of 
the country. 


DACHSHUNDS ARE BECOMING more popu- 
lar and nowadays, especially in New 
York, there are more wire-haired and 


long-haired dachshunds than have been 
seen before in Gotham. For a while the 
World War put a damper on the popu- 
larity of this breed as far as the United 
States was concerned. Even the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club struck the German 
breed name off its books, and classed 
the dogs as “badger dogs,” which, after 
all, is only the German name translated 
into English. At any rate the dachs- 
hunds are back in full force. Whether 
the long-haired variety will be as well 
liked as its sleeker and more “breedy” 
appearing short-coated cousin remains 
to be seen. As working dogs the wire- 
haired dachshunds should be useful for 
rabbit hunting, especially since they 
may have some admixture of spaniel 
blood. Very beautiful miniature dachs- 
hunds have recently arrived in Long 
Island. If a few of these are exhibited 
at the Madison Square Garden Show, 
February 12 to 14, they should com- 
mand a great deal of attention. 











VISIT OUR BOOTH—WESTMINSTER SHOW 


















it’s Fun to 

Strip, Pluck 

and Trim 
Your Own Dog 


74 
DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 
Strips, trims and plucks any dog. Will 
not gouge the coat. Gives smooth, even 50 
finish. Complete with 6 blades in $1 
leather sheath. 
Extra blades, 5 in pkg., 50¢ 


TRIMMING CHART 


A necessity for the amateur. Complete 
instructions on care of the coat of 15 $1 00 
popular breeds. Fully illustrated. e 
Handsomely bound. 


THE DOG LIBRARY 


4 complete volumes on breed character- 

istics, how to buy, raise and care for 75¢ 

ny dog. A boon to every dog—an 

education for oe se owner, 

The Duplex “Dog 

Dept. HF-2, 192 Baldwin’ Ave., Jersey oe. 5 . 
$ for Dog Dresters 


Enclosed find or 
$1.50 each. Bor ........ 


Trimming Charts $ 
ae Dog Libraries, 75c each. 
NS al Sh tia ws ob SCA SERA eu kae ewe eane se 
I ah el cn ake dae ean anes 
CITY . i SP eee 


Your money back if. not satisfied. 
Products_of Du Sales, Inc. 
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Your 
SHOPPING 


GUIDE 


In addition to the 
expert information 
set forth each 
month in HOME & 
FIELD'S editorial 
pages, you will find 
further inspiration 
for your shopping in 
the announcements 
of advertisers. 
Large or small, each 
advertisement 
carries an impor- 
tant message about 
the home or the 
activities of its 
occupants. Read 
them all, study 
them, so that on 
your next shopping 
trip you will be fully 
informed as to what 
is new and smart as 
well as being the 
best value for the 
money spent. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


combined with 


HOME & FIELD 


572 Madison Avenue 
New York 

















REAL ESTATE AND APARTMENTS ~~ 


WHITE COLLIES, so called, are looked 
upon as suitable, not to say fashionable 
companions for ladies. But as often as 
not these “white” dogs have fawn or 
light sable markings on head and ears, 
or at least the ears are ticked or spot- 
ted with light yellow. The perfectly 
white collie is indeed rare; in fact I 
do not, remember having seen one that 
was entirely free from spots of color 
on the leather of the ears. A dog that 
was bred in Warwickshire and pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria came near the 
ideal of solid ‘white, and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge had a white collie that was 
looked upon as representative. Possibly 
the all-white or almost white collie was 
produced from the blue merle-colored 
strain. The color merle may be de- 
scribed as marble, consisting of varie- 
gated shades of a bluish and white 
gravel. In keeping with this, such dogs 
generally have a wall or china eye. In 
olden days the shepherd used to value 
a wall-eyed dog highly, on the theory 
that he never became blind. 


ELIZABETH, PRINCESS OF York, the seven- 
year-old granddaughter of the King of 
England, has set her fancy on a corgi 
or Welsh cattle dog, one of a very 
ancient breed. But, strange to say, this 
old farm dog variety has come under 
the notice of the bench show public 
only during the last ten years. The 
word or breed definition of “corgi” 
means a small dog, used literally in a 
comparative sense. The large farm dogs 
on the Welsh farms are the smooth 
and rough collielike sheepdogs. It seems 
that there was always a good deal of 
the Welsh sm--th or mountain sheep- 
dog blood in the make-up of the smaller 
herd dogs, which are chiefly used to 
drive cattle and swine. The corgi drives 
a refractory bullock by nipping at his 
heels, and then drops flat to earth to 
avoid a kick. Corgis are often born tail- 
less. It is interesting that the forest laws 
of the Normans demanded that the 
tails be cut off of all farm dogs, to 
prevent their running down hares and 
small animals. The tail of a dog is 
looked upon as his rudder. A short- 
tailed greyhound would be seriously 
handicapped if he were used for hare 
coursing, although the case might be 
different with racing greyhounds. In the 
laws of Howel the Good, King of South 
Wales in the tenth century, it is writ- 


ten that “A herd-dog that goes before 
the herd in the morning and follows 
them home at night is worth the best 
x.” The old Welsh herd dog was a 
corgi. 


LICENSES ARE PAID for over four hun- 
dred thousand dogs in New York State, 
and it is likely that quite a quarter of 
these are in New York City. It does not 


seem, however, that the city offers very] 


adequate accommodations for the thou- 
sands of dogs that live in its apart- 
ments and houses. There should be more 
places provided to exercise dogs and 
better arrangements to care for them 
should their owners wish to shop. An 
excellent step in this direction has been 
made at Radio City Music Hall, where 
it is possible to check your dog while 
you enjoy the performance. For fifty 
years or more accommodations for cus- 
tomers’ dogs have been provided outside 
the great stores in the West End of 
London. No dogs are allowed inside the 
shops. Short chains are placed at regu- 
lar intervals at specified locations, and 
to these the dogs are hooked up in 
such a way that they cannot interfere 
with each other. An attendant in all 
the glory of a gold-braided uniform 
takes charge of the dog on his owner’s 
arrival, and delivers him back at de- 
parture. This is one of the strange sights 
of London Town, where dogs are 
allowed on omnibuses, street cars and 
underground railways. 


A CORRESPONDENT ASKS: “What are 
Yankee terriers and whence the name 
or classification?” The Yankee terrier 
is none other than the old-fashioned 
fighting dog or pit bullterrier of the 
United States. “Yankee terrier” is a 
new name that was recently applied to 
this dog by Will Indy, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Dog World, Chicago. The 
Yankee or fighting-pit bullterrier is 
coarser in build and has a heavier skull 
and jowls than the all-white bullterrier 
of the bench shows. He usually pos- 
sesses much of the brindle color, a sure 
sign of remote mastiff blood. No dog 
of any breed has more pluck or agres- 
siveness than the pit dog, since he has 
been bred for fighting. His high spirit 
is beyond the control of women or 
children. The same variety of bull-and- 
terrier is colloquially known in England 
as a “business” dog. 





The splendid all-black Newfoundland bitch, Harlingen Jess, the 
property of Miss Elizabeth B. Loring, is shown with Helen Loring 
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WHITE STAR IS THE AVENUE TO EUROPE 
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A man was talking to his neighbor’s chauffeur... 


THE SUBTLE “How do you like the......... 9 Es sake 


A fine car.” 
DIFFERENCE i 


“What do you think of ...... dod 
“That’s a good car, too.” 


“And what about the new Pierce-Arrow ?” 





“Now there’s an automobile, sir!” 


PIERCE \ARROW 
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Even the hall in Sloane’s House of Years tells you 
of the perfect taste and the beauty of furniture and 
decorations you will find within. This complete two- 
story house is erected in our Shop to show you the 


latest and best in home decoration— “by Sloane.” 


W. & J. SLOANE 
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Ron Mite Scare, 


A dark Russian green ceiling used with white 
walls. The rug is off-white inlaid in cinnamon 
brown and red. Large chair covered a gray 
quilted material. Room by the Kuhne Galleries 











DARK 


CRILING 


OLOR note: dark ceilings, which have been 
an almost forgotten trick in the past ‘dec- 
ade, are coming back again—dark ceilings 

with light walls. Black has been used effectively 
in modern schemes, sometimes to keep the ceiling 
low and emphasize a horizontal movement in the 
room; sometimes in a very flat, dull tone to give 
the ceiling an atmospheric vanishing quality. Flat 
midnight blue may be treated in the same manner. 
A sapphire blue ceiling with pale gray walls and 
dark brown rug and much warm terra cotta and 
lemon yellow in the upholstering makes a typically 
modern contrasting scheme. The deeper blue ceil- 
ings (or black) are smart with pale yellow walls or 
pale blue, pearl gray, dusty pink or white. A 
cerulean blue ceiling with white walls is a new 
color combination for the season that is very good. 
Other combinations: brown lacquer ceiling with 
off-white walls. Pompeiian red on the ceiling with 
white walls and buff and brown the principal colors 
in draperies and upholstery and rugs. Raspberry 
(for a boudoir ceiling) with old blue and white 
and touches of magenta as the colors elsewhere. 





EMELIE DANIELSON 
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Above, a corner in the library of 
Mr. and Mrs. Julien S. Levy. A 
deep, quiet red ceiling contrasts 
with white walls. The Empire sofa 
is covered in the tan of a leopard 


skin rug. Floor is painted brown 


Left, a lacquered brown ceiling in 
the drawing room of Mrs. Albert 
Symington at Southampton. De- 
corator, Ysel, Inc. The walls: 
chartreuse yellow. Floor, stained 
dark brown boards with light rugs 





EUGENE HUTCHINSON 








Like Janus, American cul- 
ture seems at one time to 
have had two faces. Above 
is the haughtier one, with 
a fretted canopy over the 
thronelike door achieving 
regal elegance. The other, 
right, looked upon the lo- 
cal firehouse as the fount 
of artistic respectability 


with nostalgic overtones—an anniversary, in 

tradition’s eye, of delights only half remem- 
bered and never to be forgotten. Realism, on this 
occasion, strikes as a rule an alien note. Yet here 
we find the lion of fact lying down with the lamb 
of fancy in the happiest of moods. The fact, in this 
case, is attributable to Walker Evans, photographer 
of the American scene who has nosed about New 
England and New York State ferreting out the last 
relics of a vanished architecture. The fancy belongs 
to us, proving, if nothing else, that magazines do 
have their gentler side after all. In their context, 
against the baize walls of the American Museum of 
Modern Art, the original prints hung desolately— 
phrases in an unspoken sermon the significance of 


wi ae 14 has ever been a day of sentiment 





which we have not the heart to analyze. Pointers 
with pride would have found in them much to re- 
inforce their souls. Viewers with alarm might pos- 
sibly have held them to be sinister manifestations 
of a great American decadence. But no longer is 
either pride or alarm of any consequence. 

Much more important seems the mood which 
inspires us to present them here. The pictures take 
on the color of legend, although many of their sub- 
jects still exist. They are all, perhaps happily, at 
least half forgotten. Yet who, with as much as a 
generation at his back, does not remember them 
well? Fondly, then, we wreathe them in lace, 
sprinkle them with lavender and present them— 
perhaps we should say return them—to our friends, 
the architects, with the compliments of the season. 
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FIVE FRAGRANT MEMENTOS 


-S FOR AN ARCHITECT 


OF A TIME WHEN ROMANCE 





WAS AN EVERYDAY MATTER 








There is an air of circumspect triumph 
about the Kennebunk mansion framed 
in the doily above—of pathos, perhaps, 
as well. For like the poor little rich 
girl, it is only a bird in a gilded cage 


No sculptor ever put more feeling into 
his marble than the architect of this 
diamond-cut structure to the northeast 
put into his wood. The feeling here is 
hurt surprise, with all eyebrows raised 


It is pleasant to think that in those 
dear days before water emerged from a 
chromium faucet it might have been en- 
shrined in such a manner as this. Not 
a barnyard but would have joyed in it 











BLACK, WHITE AND RED 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


Strong, vivid color schemes are part of the spring decora- 
tion picture. Here is a dining room by Donald Deskey done 
in red, white and black. The lines are modern, as are the 
colors, and there is a suggestion of Chinese in them both. 
Walls are black bakelite, the ceiling white, the draperies 
white silk rep. The chair seats are black patent leather and 
the chairs themselves are red lacquer with backs of the pale 
blond sycamore. The table and chest are also in natural syc- 


amore, the latter with handles of black lacquer and aluminum 
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EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


A small French cocktail room in the apartment of Mr. and 


WI N D OW T OWA R D S P R | N G Mrs. H. B. Miller whose colors are the smart new pearly 

whitish grays. Walls are grained to simulate light limed 
pine. Draperies and upholstery are in deeper gray-white 
uncut velvet with a warm light green galloon fringe. The 
rug is a natural white wool chevron design. Draperies are 
hung from a carved window pole and outstandingly smart. 
Warm green in the decorative plant forms is an excellent 


foil for the light colors. The decorator, Pierre Dutel 





FRIDAY TO MONDAY 


by MARGARET GOLDSMITH 


IMECOT is a simple shingled cottage built on two levels 
|" on top of a steep hill at the edge of the first lime quarry 
to be opened in Colonial Connecticut. It was put up about 
1714 to house the resident lime burner whose kiln is now in 
ruins below the big elm tree. Three things excited me when | 
first saw the situation, and still do. One was the brook chatter- 
ing along behind the house and spilling its torrents into the 
quarry in the spring. The second was the view, just exactly 
to order, with ridges on ridges to the west as seen from the elm 
tree terrace, and lastly, what I had never dreamed of possessing, 
the rocky canyon of the quarry itself, a hundred feet deep, with 
one great white lime peak rising from it across from the house. 
So here I decided was the very week-end spot for which I had 
been searching. For five years I have been watching the seasons 
come and go at Limecot in the Redding hills. And though I 
planned my garden almost from the moment when I took pos- 
session, I am still learning the secrets of Friday to Monday tenure. 


AT FIRST, LIKE all expectant but inexperienced gardeners, | 
devoured the catalogues with no fear of drought or mildew, 


GARDEN 


moles or woodchucks. All I saw was masses of color—purple 
verbenas, so thick no weeds could find root space under their 
lavishly flung poms, below the bay window where in May John 
Ruskin tulips and phlox divaricata hold sway; salmon-colored 
roses, peachbells, columbine and Shasta daisies in full dress 
down the path to the gate. If there is anything more pitiful than 
the tiny showing these plants make when a ten-dollar order is 
unwrapped, I want to know it. Certainly the amateur gardener 
needs a few rampant spreaders on her first lists, such as arabis, 
anchusa, iris, anthemis and achillea. Kind friends warned me 
against using northern bedstraw instead of baby’s breath for a 
delicate misty effect between bold masses, but it has stayed 
within bounds for me and never winterkills. There are many 
such experiences to teach one the rules of such situations as 
mine. I have set down some of them here. 


Huspanps, I aM told, have a way of expecting meals on time, 
which handicaps wives with the gardening fever. My handicap 
is that gardening is a week-end proposition with me, permitting 
no close watch. I am not on hand to (Continued on page 74) 











The Brook: On an early morning last 
May this view was taken from below 
the stone bridge, with iris, yellow 
lady’s slipper and wild horse radish 
for spots of color in natural planting 


The Terrace: The house is built into 
the side of a hill and from the upper 
level you look down the rockery steps 
to the verbena bed and the breakfast 
terrace shaded by a fine apple tree 


The Steps: At the rear overlooking the 
brook a terrace has been built out on 
acurve toinclude slipperyelmand horn- 
beam trees. The old drinking trough is 
planted with fragrant herbs for salads 


The Gate: From the road your glimpse 
of Miss Goldsmith’s house is through 
the gate house designed after one of 


Kate Greenaway’sdrawings. The pathis 


planted with perennials and polyanthas 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY OLD MASTERS STUDIO 
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DRAWINGS BY GEORGE HUGHES 


WASHINGTON PLANS A FUTURE FOR MOUNT VERNON 


Editor’s Note: It is easy for Americans to picture George 
Washington as first strategist and statesman of a new nation. 
It is equally easy to find in the dignity of Mount Vernon 
as we know it a perfect complement for its owner. But Mount 
Vernon achieved its final beauty by slow and painful de- 
grees. The saga of its development from the cottage pictured 
above to its height before Washington’s death is known only 
to a few delvers among dusty records. On these pages we set 
the story, old in time, but as new as home building today 
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MANSION FROM A COTTAGE 


by THOMAS HAMILTON ORMSBEE 


colonel of Virginia’s militia, sat 

at a rude table in Fort Loudoun 

and wrote busily. His air of concen- 

tration indicated that he was engaged 

upon correspondence of some importance. 

4 “. ..A marble chimney piece,” he was 

writing, “cost not to exceed 15 guineas, 

papier maché for the ceiling of two rooms, 250 panes of window 

glass, a dozen fashionable locks for partition doors, fashionable 

hinges for the said doors and two pair larger.” The list con- 

tinued, mentioning, among other items, wall paper for five bed- 
chambers and a dining room. 

This rather unmilitary document concluded, the Colonel 
folded, sealed and addressed it to Richard Washington, London 
merchant, and set out for Cumberland to preside at a council 
of war. This was in 1757, and Washington was making the first 
purchase of supplies for the remodeling of Mount Vernon, 
which he had inherited six years earlier from his half-brother 
Lawrence. The remodeling lasted for twenty-eight years, during 
which time Washington married, piloted the American colonies 
to independence, served two terms as president of the United 
States and retired as an elder statesman. Yet throughout all 
those years Mount Vernon was seldom out of his thoughts. 
While the Continental Congress was in session, after the Revolu- 
tion had actually begun, between battles—even after he had left 
his retirement to spend those eight rather reluctant years as 
President, his diary and letters reveal his constant interest in 
the estate and its welfare. Surely no one ever paid more zealous 
attention to his home. 

The story begins in 1752, when Mount Vernon, then simply a 
story-and-a half house on the banks of the Potomac, passed to 
him by inheritance. He was twenty then, and continually busy 
either surveying the extensive Fairfax lands to the west or, 
later, heckling Indians and French on the frontier. In the course 
of time, however, he became engaged to Mrs. Martha Custis, a 
wealthy widow with two small children, a mansion on the 
Pamunkey and a town house in Williamsburg. Obviously he 
needed a house worthy of accommodating the family he was 
soon to acquire. That accounts for the domestic interlude at 
Fort Loudoun and the definite renaissance of Mount Vernon. 
And though Washington continued to wrangle beyond the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, the work of remodeling the simple wooden 
house went ahead throughout the year 1758, with one John 
Patterson, house joiner, and his corps of workmen on the job. 


(S coton WASHINGTON, youthful 





At the age of twenty, when he inherited Mount Vernon, Washing- 
ton was more pleased by a dead Indian than a house. Five years 
later, however, he had become engaged to Martha Custis and his 
attitude changed. So, too, did Mount Vernon, with a second story 
and much renovation. To the home at right came the new bride 





Up went the roof. It was now a two-story-and-attic structure. 
The foundations and chimneys were rebuilt with bricks fired 
on the place. New shingles were laid. The old exterior boards 
were replaced with new ones beveled to resemble cut stone, 
and the whole was painted white and sanded. The windows 
were reglazed. Inside, as well, wholesale renovation took place, 
with much new flooring, replastering and finishing. A number 
of closets and a more or less hidden attic stair caused Joiner 
Patterson no end of trouble, since he forgot Washington’s in- 
structions about them. George William Fairfax of Belvoir, who 
was keeping an eye on the work, unsnarled him. Fairfax also 
made good from his own estate certain shortages of materials 
which developed at Mount Vernon. 

Meanwhile, Washington himself was pausing between skir- 
mishes on the frontier to write more directions home or to 
order further supplies from England, among them 75,000 nails 
and several shipments of china. There were mistakes and de- 
lays and more letters, with Washington writing on one occa- 
sion, “You will perhaps think me a crazy fellow to be ordering 
and counier-ordering almost in a breath.” (You gather that re- 
modeling then was as exasperating a business as it often is even 
today.) 

By the end of the year, however, both the war on the frontier 
and the war at Mount Vernon were over and December found 
Washington back at Williamsburg settling up his military ac- 
counts. On January 6, 1759, he married Mrs. Custis, remaining 
in Williamsburg for the meeting of the House of Burgesses 
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AFTER PLANS REPRODUCED IN ‘*MOUNT VERNON,** 
BY PAUL WILSTACH, COURTESY BOBBS*MERRILL CO, 
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If the exterior took on an entirely different 


aspect during the long siege of remodeling, the 


floor plans were added to without essential al- 
teration. The first two floors of the finished 


house, opposite, are shown on these two dia- 


grams. The architect was George Washington 


until April, when he wrote to a trusted white servant at home 
to set up and polish enough furniture to accommodate the 
family. He was very explicit on the matter of cleanliness as 
well as to the details of preparing for the family’s arrival. 
Apparently he had discovered already that Martha was an 
exacting housekeeper. 

For fourteen years Mount Vernon remained substantially 
unchanged, though in the spring of 1760 Washington con- 
tracted with one William Triplet to build and plaster two 
small buildings at the front of the house for the sum of £18. 
These, an office and a kitchen, were torn down when later ad- 
ditions were made. Then, in 1773, neighbor Fairfax wearied 
of the Colonies and returned to England and a seat in the 
House of Lords, leaving Belvoir to Washington’s care. Appar- 
ently this was the spark which touched off another remodeling 
outburst at Mount Vernon, for Washington’s correspondence 
began to reveal plans for still greater alterations, though, like 
most modern home-owners, he seems to have suffered from a 
slight inferiority complex in the face of 
the details involved. Evidence of this is 
to be discovered in one letter to Cary 
& Co., of London, thus: “I am almost 
ashamed to trouble you, in the same year, 
with such frequent orders for goods; but 
as I am under necessity of making some re- 
pairs to, and alterations in my house, and 
did not get an account before from the un- 
dertaker of all the materials wanting it 
must plead my excuse for requesting you 
to send me the undermentioned articles.” 

This “undertaker” was Going Lanphior, 
and if ever a builder harried the life out 
of a customer, he was the man. Here is a 
sample of the dubious rhetoric with which 
he was plaguing the absent owner: “I am 
apprehensive that the bill of scantlings 
that I sent you was ordered so as to have 
the sleepers of both additions to ly length- 
wise. Thee intended perhaps of having 
no heading joists in the lower floors. I 
proposed from the beginning to lay the 
flooring and ceiling joists lengthways 
of the house, it will be a great means to 











The unfinished walls of the ban- 
quet hall had to be covered with 
sheets and festooned with greens 
for Lafayette’s reception in 1784 


strengthen the additions.” This painful note tells us that Wash- 
ington was building two additions to Mount Vernon and that he 
had obviously planned their construction in some detail. These 
additions proved to be the south wing, comprising a library on 
the first floor and a bedroom on the second reached by a sep- 
arate stair. On the third floor was the bedroom which Martha 
Washington occupied after her husband’s death. The north wing 
was taken up for two stories by the banquet hall, with an attic 
room above it. 

In other words, some twenty-one years after he inherited the 
place, and sixteen years after the first remodeling was launched, 
the alterations were begun which brought Mount Vernon to its 
peak just before Washington’s death twenty-six years later. Even 
after the sum of all these years, the house was not as we know 
it today. For though the main work now existing was largely 
planned and executed during the General’s lifetime, the railing 
above the portico, a small addition to the south, and lesser out- 
buildings were added afterward. And by 1855, when the last of 
the Washingtons had left the place and 
the family fortunes had fallen on evil days, 
it was in a state of semi-ruin. However, 
that is not a part of this story. 

So far we have found Mount Vernon 
growing from a board-sided, story-and-a- 
half dwelling to a two-and-a-half story 
house, sheathed in white boards cut to a 
stonework pattern. Now we find the owner, 
busy with the affairs of the restless Colo- 
nies just before the outbreak of revolt, 
planning to double the actual size of the 
place and add a two-story portico, new 
colonnades at the front and a cupola on 
top. He was growing in importance as a 
man; his house must grow with his station. 
What better inspiration for expanding a 
home, then or now? Throughout the trou- 
bled years following 1773, Washington’s 
voluminous correspondence tells the story 
of the work. One thing the letters omit, 
however, is the presumable model Wash- 
ington followed. You remember his friend 
Fairfax had left Belvoir in Washington’s 
care: in 1783 (Continued on page 63) 




















LOG OF THE MANSION’S DEVELOPMENT 


1735 First house built on site by Augustine Washington 

1739 The house was burned to the ground 

1743 Lawrence Washington built Mount Vernon (Draw- 
ing on page 20 shows this house) 

1752 George Washington inherits by default 

1757 New owner orders first supplies for remodeling 
while campaigning at Fort Loudoun 

1758 Joiner John Patterson executes extensive alterations, 
inside and out (Drawing on page 21) 

1759 George Washington and his bride move in 

1760 First office and kitchen buildings erected by William 
Triplet for £18 

1774 On July 4 (no connection with Independence Day) 
Washington mentions starting the library wing to 
Bryan Fairfax 

1775 Library wing completed by Lund Washington while 
the owner is off with the army 

1776 Royal governor’s threat to burn Mount Vernon re- 
garded by Lund in letter as “provoking” 

_ 1778 Banquet hall addition started and probably com- 
pleted within the year. East portico built 

1785 Mantel installed in banquet hall, but plastering 
still to be done 

1786 Banquet hall finished in four months for £168. East 
portico re-paved with imported sandstone under 
George Washington’s direction 
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First the story-and-a-half cottage; then the trim 
two-story house with walls sheathed to resemble a 
stone-work pattern. The final steps brought a pair 
of wings to the ends, a broad pillared portico a- 
cross the east front and new out-buildings beyond. 


Nearly three decades passed before the work ended 


LIBRARY WING AND BANQUET HALL 


COMPLETE MOUNT VERNON’S GROWTH 
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ONE, the season’s smartest substitute for all- 

N O W | T ’ uy B O N c W H | T E white, appears in the walls, furniture and 
accessories of a salon in which Wm. Baum- 

garten & Co., Inc., supplied the furnishings. 

Since its back faces you as you enter, the love 

seat in the fireplace grouping opposite is dec- 

orated at the back with carvings in gold and 

black, adapted from eighteenth century designs. 

It is upholstered in rippled peacock blue satin. 

The Regency arm chair is a combination of satin 

and tiger wood. All carving is gold (underlaid with red) against a black back- 
ground, and the covering is an original Louis XVI velvet. The modern lounging 
chair is upholstered in bone white chipped velvet. Three fine ornaments occupy 
the marble mantel, a pair of rare old English pink lustre tulip pots and an English 
“Vulliamy” urn clock, dated 1776. Ornamenting the base are four original violet 
Wedgwood plaques. The simple, stately draperies of bone white satin brocaded 
in gold Empire design are lined with peacock blue taffeta and edged with bone 
white, gold and brown tassel fringe. . . . One end of the same living room appears 
above, dominated by Nattier’s portrait of Princess Henriette, daughter of Louis 
XV. The sofa beneath, as comfortable as it is elegant, is covered with 
Genoese velvet woven in three tones of bone. Fringes in peacock blue, bone and 
gold drip elegantly across front and sides and blue cushions create spots of color. 
Directoire chairs in bone white and gold are covered with brown, gold and white 
brocaded satin. The Aubusson rug is in old gold, gray, rose and nigger brown. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


Black and gold, with shades of rose, blue 
and brown, glow richly against warm white 
walls which actually are not white at all 
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COOKING BY CLOCKWORK 


by FRANCES TAYLOR HEARD 


~OR quite a while there has been a move- 
- ment on foot among the stove manufac- 
turers to make their products more fully 
au‘omatic. Every year they've been adding new 
devices that make going into the kitchen less 
and less necessary, and a check-up of the new 
models reveals a number of further develop- 
ments. They don’t seem to have put in remote 
control, whereby you sit in the other room and 
do nothing but push buttons. That will probably 
come. But as a matter of fact, the accuracy of 
the newer timing features is practically remote 
control, for you can set the stove to start and 
stop when you want it to, a great convenience 
for households with restricted service, since the 
maid can be doubling in another part of the 
house while luncheon or dinner is cooking. It’s 
amazing how vastly intelligent these mechanical 
machines have become. The little strip below 
gives some suggestion of the labor and space 
they save in the kitchen. (Continued on page 69) 








The electric stove, in mod- 
ern cabinet form, is almost as 
intelligent as a human and a 
lot more dependable. In its 
appearance, too, it does hon- 
ortoany kitchen. One of the 
notable features of the new 
Westinghouse is the hermet- 
ically sealed stainless steel 


heating element, below 


The five-quart aluminum vessel, 
right, which will cook an entire 
meal without mixing flavors, is 
descended from the pioneer fire- 
less cookers. It requires only 
a fraction of the normal amount 
of heat. This is one of the in- 
gratiating features of the new 
General Electric. Others are a 
counterbalanced oven door, slid- 
ing shelves, automatic tempera- 


ture control, perfect insulation 
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Witness below the brains of the 
Westinghouse electric range—the 
dual automatic cooking control. 
The clock is self-starting and 
needs no winding. The two smaller 
dials, set as ordinary alarm clocks, 
start and stop cooking activities. 
The pointers on the graduated scale 
take the oyen’s temperature and 


control its fluctuations as well 
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Norman Bel Geddes designed this 
striking cabinet gas range for 
the Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
It has such outstanding features 
as non-tip flat grates, heavily 
insulated oven, automatic time 
and light control, pull-out, stoop- 
less broiler, warming closet and 


highly efficient heating elements 

















The time-dishonored rack with its 
dangling cooking utensils is done 
away with by this convenient stor- 
age drawer below the business lev- 
el of the range. No longer need a 
cook vibrate between pot-rack and 
stove. Twin to this at the other end 
of the stove is a warming drawer 
for either heating plates or keeping 
foods at the proper temperature. 


These special functions, of course, 


are performed by many good stoves 





DRAWINGS BY LAUREN C. COOK 
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PLAN A. The lot is 80 x 150 feet in size and 
the placing of a two-car garage is the govern- 
ing factor in three of these four alternative 
garden schemes. In this one, failing local re- 
strictions, the garage has been placed on the 
street. A terrace hugs the house, so placed as 
to give a vista through trees to a row of dis- 
tant hills. To hide a neighbor’s laundry and 


kitchen, fast growing poplars form a barrier 


FOUR WAYS 


TO DEVELOP THE PLOT 


by MRS. JAY CLARK, JR. 
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PLAN B. Here is a solution for the plot where 
the garage has unfortunately been placed at the 
back, cutting off the view. A line of shrubs 
and trees has been set to conceal it and the 
terrace placed in the opposite corner in such 
a way that the vista is still to be had. Here, 
naturally, the planting along the rear bound- 
ary is kept low. The flower areas are formal, 
with flower-edged walks leading to the terrace 


when the Editor climaxed the matter: “All that has been 

said of walls, small gardens, freer importations is full of 
promise for increasing beauty. But here is another straw showing 
the wind’s direction: nine tenths of the readers’ queries ask for 
assistance on how to plan a garden with visible indications on 
paper of the best manner to fulfil desires and requirements.” To 
assist those for whom the plan’s the thing, the accompanying dia- 
grams are given as suggestions toward landscaping a suburban 
lot. The garden arrangement varies with the placing of the two- 
car 20’x20’ garage to spoliate the least amount of space on a 
typical suburban or city lot, 80 feet wide by 150 feet long. 
The house faces southwest, and is situated fairly in the center of 
the land. To the north is a fine view of distant hills; to the east, 
in close proximity with the living room, are the service quarters 
of the neighbor’s realm. Thus the principal problems concern an 
attractive manner to enjoy the outlook, a practical and thorough 
screening of the adjoining regions, areas for planting and the 
garage placement. With these essentials decided, individual treat- 
ment will make for different results, for as no two women wear 
the same hat with equal effect, so no two gardeners create alike. 


| went signs on the garden horizon were under discussion, 
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PLAN C. The garage is conventionally placed 
near the kitchen, with no intervening service 
area needed, thanks to the increasing mechan- 
ization of household tasks. Since the garage 
shuts off a great deal of the outlook, the 
dooryard space is given over to flowers and the 
living terrace placed out under the trees. A 
low retaining wall divides the area immediate- 


ly at the rear of the house from the remainder 


PLAN A. No town building restrictions exist here, and the lot 
falls in a steep bank to the sidewalk. As in the alternative sugges- 
tions of the other plans it is 80 feet wide by 150 feet long, 
typical size for a suburban lot. Garace: Placed on the street, 
as the main outlook of the house will not be in that direction, 
leaving the distance required by law from the property line—two 
feet in many towns. This space becomes a service path leading to 
the kitchen and is sunk in the bank with the first foot of soil 
retained by stones, and curves planted with rambling materials. 
Vines drape the front and roof of the garage, the camouflage 
being completed with rows of evergreens. Where the bank is non- 
existent the same location is recommended. It will merely take 
longer to soften contours. VANTAGE Point FoR View: Beyond 
the living room (the window being made into a door if one does 
not exist) a terrace gives opportunity for a sheltered arbor and 
seats, from which point the hills are a dominating feature. 
Flower Areas: The nook by the dining room window offers 
opportunity for a little bulb garden, herbs, a few annuals and 
perennials. The rest of the garden leads from the terrace, remem- 
bering to plan nothing to interfere with the outlook or chop up 
the place with features to distract the (Continued on page 66) 
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PLAN D. Here there is either no garage at all 
or one built into the house. In the latter in- 
stance, there would be a driveway similar to 
that in Plan C. The terrace is again close to 
the house and flowers abound. High screening 
again shuts out the neighboring house. At the 
rear of the property is a large space for flow- 
ers beyond a wide sweep of lawn. A small veg- 


etable garden and a service area are provided 


PLACING THE GARAGE OR.- 


DERS DIFFERENT SCHEMES 


IN PLANTING A SMALL LOT 
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There are two important bits of news in these rooms by W. & J. 


Sloane. The furniture is scaled down for today’s smaller rooms 
and lower ceilings. Second, pieces and decoration are a fresh 
restatement of eighteenth and nineteenth century ideas. All the 
rooms are carried out in subtle and luminous colors. Three of 


them have gray-white walls; stark white has been used in none 


The dining room is in blue and white. The walls and ceiling are 
both blue with white cornice trim, baseboard and a wood mantel 
painted white. Draperies are of white cellophane. The llama fur 
rug under the table and chairs is dyed blue and white. Furniture 
is fruit wood, modern in design with a suggestion of Biedermeier. 
The chairs are covered in a rich blue and white pin-striped silk 
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SCALED DOWN 


THE NEW SMALLER FURNITURE IN FOUR LIGHT-WALLED SETTINGS 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 





Modern Directoire boudoir in pink and pearly gray-white. Wall 
paper is pale gray with silver pin striping. Carpet in deeper 
| gray with pink-dyed llama fur rug. Furniture is bone white or 
pink sycamore and maple. Draperies, soft white organdie trimmed 
with pink ribbons. Easy chair covered in white chintz, love 
seat in pink and white. Folding screens connect with the bedroom 








GRAY-WHITE LIVING ROOM 


The living room in this group of four settings is a modern 
restatement of such ideas as a fashionable gadabout in 
the eighteen-twenties would have found in her visits to a 
dozen European capitals. The walls are gray-white; the dra- 
peries, a yellow celanese crepe ondese with white cord val- 
ances. Wing chairs covered in white leather are modernized 
Viennese. The sofa suggests Biedermeier; the mantel, with 
an unframed mirrored square above it, is Directoire. The rug 


before the fireplace is of llama fur and has been dyed yellow 





BEDROOM PINK AND WHITE 


A delicate feminine bedroom in gleaming tints and light ma- 
terials. The atmosphere is modern Directoire with a back- 
ground of gray-white walls and a gray and white inlaid rug. 
The beds and chest of drawers are of the same pale pink syc- 
amore that appears in the boudoir shown on page 31. Draper- 
ies are pink voile over white and the bedspreads are crinkly 
seersucker organdie (newest of sheer weaves) over pink under 
spreads. Modern Directoire chairs before the windows are 


cpvered in pink and white. The llama fur rug is dyed in pink 
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DRAWING BY CARL AND GERTRUDE SIGMAN 
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by CARL SIGMAN 
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ality of a house can be recognized by the pitch 
of its roof. Starting in the tropics one finds flat- 
roofed houses, so says the rule. As you proceed north- 
ward, and particularly in Europe, the pitch of the roof 
becomes steeper and steeper until you arrive in the 
Scandinavian countries. There you find the severest 
pitch of all. Yet here is the house of Mr. Max Rothen- 
borg, one of Copenhagen’s prominent lawyers, recently 
completed in the suburbs of the Danish capital. And 
conspicuous by its absence is the steep, red-tiled roof 
one sees everywhere in the old sections of the city. 
The architect, Arne Jacobsen, has tried to design a 
house purely functional in character. Its masses and 
its complete simplicity become, paradoxically, its only 
decoration. His primary purpose was to meet the needs 
of the family—this fact the accompanying plan reveals. 
Through a small vestibule (Continued on page 75) 








| ali goes another theory—the one that the nation- 














Modernism, adapted straightforwardly 
to the needs of family living, makes 
itself at home in the suburbs of Cop- 
enhagen. Mr. Max Rothenborgisowner. 





Arne Jacobsen served as the architect 
JONALS 





UDE SIGMAN 


LOOK SEAWARD 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


On the after deck of an Elco Fifty, as pictured here, or on a garden 
terrace inland, the nautical chairs and table newly designed by Ficks 
Reed Co. promise salty coolness for summer days. They promise, too, 
that last year’s sea-going mood will be with us in 1934. Lacquered brass 
forms the supports and white rope the trim. The chairs have seats of 
Wedgwood blue duck; the table is glass topped. From Arden Studios, Inc. 
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Handy niches for bottles, jars and cloths. 


A waterproof cushion and rack for the tub. 


The small table keeps your towels available 





























For a dressing table, this luxurious 
built-in arrangement with an ad- 
justable mirror and copious cabi- 


nets for storing lotions and creams 
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DRAWINGS BY ELSIE SLOANE 


EVERYDAY EPISODES PLANNED 


FROM BATH 
TO BEDTIME 


E were eight, we were at tea, and among us 

we set out to plan the perfect fretfree day. 

It all started when someone sighed: “My idea 
of heaven is a perpetual convalescence!” (She had just 
come from a call on a convalescing friend.) ‘Not 
since Peter was born have I known what it was to 
wake with that lovely luxurious feeling that I wouldn't 
have to crook a finger for my own comfort or battle 
even one of those outrageous little frets which clutter 
up the average day’s business.” A babble of comment 
and question buzzed. “You all know the kind of 
gnatty annoyances I mean,” she went on. “Take the 
bath for instance. Every time I step into the tub I 
think of what an insurance man once told me. Did 
you know that there are more casualties annually 
from slipping in bathtubs than there are deaths by 
motor cars? It’s a fearful strain, really. But what can 
you do about it?” she demanded with a futile gesture. 
Well, what could you? 

“Have grab bars put in,” sang out Mrs. A, thereby 
revealing her particular idea of comfort for the bath. 

But already Mrs. D. was ripping into her favorite 
fret: “I’d like to see the barbarian who first put towel 
bars over bath tubs behind bars of another sort. We 
have an over-tub shower, and the bath towels are 
always dripping when I want them. And that six-foot 
sprint across the room for a dry towel nearly kills me. 
It’s the one thing I dread whenever I close the door 
upon myself and look forward to a quiet, undisturbed 
half hour in my bath.” We all smiled commiseratingly 
and sympathetically and thought of our own disturbed 
half hours. 

“And when I’m trying to be very calm and unhur- 
ried about my orange juice and toast (my gastronomist 
has positively forbidden any excitement during meals) 

wouldn’t that be just the time my Finnish Lena would 
| | bellow, ‘Mrs. Carpenter on the telephone, Madam,’ 
and I have to scramble out from under the breakfast 
| tray and like as not upset my orange juice in the 
confusion?” This from Mrs. C. Frets buzzed about 
| like a swarm of gnats. I confess that I had not quite 


? 


Breakfast in comfort on a chaise 
longue with a glorified hospital 
table instead of a tray and your 
telephone swinging at your elbow 
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WITH AN EYE TOWARD LUXURY 


realized before how many discomforts I was putting 
up with in a single round of the clock. So then and 
there among us all we planned the perfect fretfree 
day. We started, as the day starts, with the bath, and 
agreed Mrs. D.’s objection to towel bars was valid. 
We placed a small table beside the tub with towels 
folded on it. (If your bathroom is too small for a 
table it is always possible to fit a glass console shelf 
to the wall.) There are already available in the smart 
shops convenient trays that fit over the tub. Some 
have adjustable reading racks, handy if you happen 
to be taking a course of reducing baths and have to 


. sit soaking for hours. At either side of these racks are 


usually found places for such things as brushes and 
oatmeal sacks. You may even find one with a little 
sunken rim in which a glass will fit. The shops also 
carry little sponge rubber pillows that fasten to the 
back of the tub by rubber suction cups, but here’s a 
suggestion that met with everybody’s spontaneous 
approval. Mrs. S. had a permatex-covered rubber pad 
made, that fits the back and floor of the tub perfectly. 
No more risk to life or limb to step into her tub. She 
doesn’t even have to snatch at the long vertical grab 
bars. Besides, she adds, it does away with the unpleas- 
ant business of letting yourself down gingerly on the 
chilly porcelain floor of the tub. There is the same 
sort of luxurious feeling you have when you sink into 
the soft mattress of a bed. Then benison of warm 
water (as Dr. Brooke had it) properly complemented 
by a proper foundation beneath you. There is no 
greater comfort, in the opinion of Mrs. S. 

Other suggestions: Into the wall against which the 
long side of the tub stands sink a niche or pair of 
niches. If you have an overhead shower you may give 
them projecting hoods to act as water sheds or eaves 
against the spray. Even better protection would be 
sliding glass panels. They may be clean rectangles, 
if you like a modern look, but it’s easy to give a 
slightly period aspect by arching them. On the wall 
back of the tub, provision should be made for some 
type of indirect light by which to read: an indirectly 
illuminated glass panel (modern) or an urn in the 
classic manner. (This sort of fixture has been used 
in a bathroom decorated by Forrest Knowles of Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co., Inc.). Another bit of comfort that 
comes to mind is the silent valet of chrome and glass 
which Mrs. Joseph Mullen has in her bathroom 
for bathrobe, pajamas and (Continued on page 64) 


For evening make-up this mirrored 
slab, draped top and sides, offers 
full-length vision. It is lighted 
by a concealed spotlight. The ta- 
bles at each side are for creams 
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Reading in bed with a light 
concealed in the wall and a 
back rest with soft, quilted 





framework for sheer comfort 





The drawer in the desk at the right has a light 


concealed inside. The blotter is fastened down 
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DEBUT FOR 


THE NEW PLANTS 


by J. W. JOHNSTON 


HERE ARE THE 1934 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


YOUR GARDEN LIST 


their debut in this annual presentation 

of novelties for the coming year. One 
hundred and fifty nominations were paraded 
before the horticultural advisory board 
selected by this magazine for the important 
task. The seventy-one chosen have been tested 
in at least one locality; some of them have 
already gone through extensive world-wide 
trials. Some may fail, but all are of sufhcient 
promise to merit their trial in your garden. 
There is a fascination to growing brand new 
plants that is not equaled by any other gar- 
den endeavor, for while waiting for them to 
unfold their full loveliness, there is a thrill 
in each stage of their growth—the compari- 
son with similar plants, the expectancy that 
goes before the first view of the new bloom. 
They are new and there is something about 
anything new that is thrilling in itself. 

Here are the best among the new things for 
1934 in the seed and nursery catalogues of 
the world. They represent the skill and intel- 
ligence of the horticultural fraternity in the 
truest sense, for from all parts of the world 
they come to vie with established introduc- 
tions for popularity in American gardens. 


EVENTY-ONE new flowering plants make 





BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


Gaillardia Sun God. 4in. blooms of pure golden yel- 
low free from markings. Prominent center gives it a 


massive appearance. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Luis Brinas. Hybrid tea prize 
winner here and abroad. Pointed 
orange copper buds, soft old rose 
flushed with gold when blooming. 
A good grower and profuse bloomer 


A find for garden or for cutting 





JACKSON @ PERKINS cO. 


Rose Golden Climber (Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James). Hardy yellow type 
of climber. Rich golden blossoms of 
hybrid tea kind produced singly on 
long stems. Open flower semi-double 








PETER HENDERSON @ CO. (AND OTHERS) 


Poppy Cavalcade. A double begonia-flowered shirley. 
Has the rich orange-scarlet color of the single pop- 
py, American Legion. Brilliant double, rich blooms 


CHARLES H. TOTTY Co, 


Rose Better Times. Brilliant deep 
cerise pink sport of Briarcliff. A 
silvery sheen develops in the bril- 
liant cerise as the flower matures. 
A fine grower with heavy foliage 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC 


Petunia Netted Blue Gem. Balcony 
type with striking new steel blue 
color, netted or veined with deep 
violet. Flowers about 4 in. across 
and borne on extra long branches 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC, 


Chrysanthemum Innocence. A 
dwarf hybrid Korean. Fine for 
massing, borders or grouping in 
rockery. Spreads about two feet 
with single white to pink flowers 


CHARLES H. TOTTY CO. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Benjamin 
Mechling. Outstanding anemone, 
bronzy salmon-orange, shading to 
bittersweet. Height, 3 feet. Stiff 
stem and clean foliage. Excellent 


HENRY A. DREER 


Chrysanthemum Indian Maid. 
Deep orange shaded with terra cotta. 
Appears single but has several rows 
of ray petals. Large blooms with 
perfection of both form and color 















Dahlia Golden Eclipse. A heavy 
prize winner before its introduc- 
tion. A clear golden yellow with 
slight blushes of sal on some 





petals. Formal decorative in type 


PETER HENDERSON @ CO: 





DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


Dahlia Jack. A prize winner among 
pompons, rich burgundy in color. 
Free bloomer and good grower. It 
keeps well when cut and is a variety 
that ought to win in most shows 







































HENRY F. MICHELL (AND OTHERS) 


VEILE @ MENOHAN 





Dahlia El 


R It. Giant 





white formal decorative with an 
enviable show record in 1933. A 
prolific bloomer. Has good stems, 
is a fine grower and a fine variety 


Aster Los Angeles (at the left). A new su- 
p-r-giant annual aster belonging to Giants 
of California late type. It shows artistic 
curled and interlaced petals, and its col- 
or is a fine, pure shell pink. Flowers ap- 
pear on long stems. Habit is nonlateral 


Many of the new introductions may be secured in 
the form of a packet of seeds at a cost of only a 
few cents; others, as bulbs or plants, at a propor- 
tionately higher price. Whatever that price may be, 
I feel that they all represent a true investment in 
future thrills and satisfaction. I regret that no mat- 
ter how careful and painstaking this report may be, 
there is the ever-present danger that some deserving 
introduction may not have been heard from or that 
some of the presentations may fall down in certain 
localities when subjected to general culture. This, 
however, should not deter any real amateur from 
trying any one or all of them; in fact, it but adds 
another element in the fascination of growing new 
things. 

In listing the novelties, the firm which nominated 
the plant and which is aiding in its distribution is 
given credit, as is the introducer, the latter generally 
at the end of the description. In some cases, the dis- 
tributor, nominator and originator are one and the 
same; in other cases, many firms are aiding in dis- 
tribution and wherever possible the fact is so noted. 
For the purpose of this story, a novelty is a plant 
that may be either new or old in regard to its date 
of birth so long as it has not attained sufficient 
distribution to the gardening public to make it com- 
monplace. And here, aside from those illustrated, is 
the list. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM Mercury (Bristol Nurseries). 
A tested variety distributed in small quantity last sea- 
son. Bronze-red color on (Continued on page 76) 








JACKSON &@ PERKINS CO. 


Hollyhock Queen of Yellows. Very 
robust yellow, very double. Lasts 
four or five days when cut. Seed is 
not yet available of it, but it may 
be procured now in strong plants 
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SUTTON & SONS 


Lupinus Polyphyllus, Sutton’s 
Bright Blue. Clear blue free from 
mauve or purple shading. This new 
variety comes well recommended 
from across the water. Promising 





JACKSON @ PERKINS CO 


Aster Novibelgi Red Rover. Peren- 
nial. Closest to red yet available. 
3-4 ft. in height with medium size 
flowers. Gives distinct impression 
of red. Real acquisition for color 





JACKSON @ PERKINS CO 


Anemone Hupehensis Splendens. 
A deeper form of popular anemone 
Hupehensis. 114-2 ft. plants that 
bloom three weeks sooner than 
Japonica type. A real improvement 
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MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. (AND OTHERS) 


Angelus Bell, a new annual Canter- 
bury Bell. Last year mixed varieties 
were introduced. This one, in deep 
rose, is a true separate color that 
blooms in six months from seed 





STUMPP & WALTER CO. 


Clematis Prins Hendrik. Beautiful 
shade of lavender blue. Vigorous 
grower reaching 8-10 ft. from young 
plants in one season. Blooms freely; 
6-7 inch flowers. It is a fine variety 





CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Gladiolus Reverie. A Palmer seed- 
ling. Light eafrano pink shading 
to cream in throat. Vigorous and 
healthy. Straight spikes; 6 to 7 
lightly frilled blooms open at once 


HENRY A. DREER 










Rose Mrs. J. D. Eisele. In this 


rose we seem to have found a per- 


fect hybrid tea. The plants pro- 
duce huge camellialike flowers in 
a luscious shade of cherry-rose 
with a warm overlaid scarlet glow 
that is beautiful to see. A fine 
introduction and a gold medal va- 
riety that should not be overlooked 


NEW VARIETIES FOR 


AMATEUR GROWERS 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOME 


AN 


FANTASIES 


NEW GLASS BLOWN 





of objects with an amazing purity and beauty of design, 

seldom publicized, and only rarely recognized as sources 
upon which to draw for decoration. As an introduction 
to these rich treasures we present the results of a raid on 
a chemist’s laboratory, a galaxy of fragile fantasies blown 
in glass. Some will lend themselves to practical usage as 
flower vases and candelabra. On the other hand, they are 
all lovely enough in themselves to merit an honored place 
in decoration without any consideration of practicality at 
all necessary. 

Take the spiral coil, for instance, at the left of the pic- 
ture. Placed as it is here, in a clear Steuben crystal bowl, 
it makes an exotic centerpiece for the dining table. If you 
wish you may catch clusters of small white flowers (like 


|’: THE scientific and industrial world today are scores 


EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


paper-white narcissi) in the spiral here and there. Though 
a determined modernist might feel you were trying to gild 
the lily in so doing, we have tried it ourselves, and with 
great success. At the extreme right, a similar kind of con- 
densing coil has been used in a huge glass globe of soap 
bubble clarity. By placing it on an illuminated base (as 
Walter Dorwin Teague uses it) you have created an im- 
portant ornament for a console or living room. Hobart 
Irwin, in using this globe and condenser together, filled the 
coil with colored liquid, and the bowl with clear water. 
The effect was magic. Without the coil, the globe alone can 
always be used as an aquarium, for an arrangement of 
undersea plants, or for flowers partially immersed in water. 

The triple flask at left of the picture has frosted or 
ground glass necks, and will (Continued on page 73) 











THIS HOUSE STAYED COLONIAL 


On these six pages we present two 
houses, both built in Connecticut 
in Colonial times. This first one 
has retained many of its earliest 
furnishings and all its spirit. In 
contrast, the second has drawn on 
succeeding generations for deco- 
rative inspiration. The final result 


is wholly delightful in both cases 


CASE ONE 
WV see a house attains the ripe age of a hundred and seventy-five 


years, it is fair to expect senility to make inroads. Yet in 

Litchfield, Connecticut, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. 
Fisher, built in 1760, still stands in the glory of its youth. There are 
several reasons for it. For one thing, the house has had very few own- 
ers, each of whom passed it on with its contents intact. Again, these 
owners never allowed decay a chance to set in. But perhaps most 
important of all is the fact that in 1790 the house lost its garret. 


IN THAT YEAR a Scottish soldier of the king decided to remain in the 
Colonies and become an “early American” architect. His first profes- 
sional job was to alter this Litchfield house for its second owner, which 
he did by adding a mansard roof, doing away with the garret and build- 
ing a palladian window in the facade. It may be pure fancy to hold a 
roof accountable for one of the finest traditions of the house. But it is 
also logical to assume that since there was no garret into which old 
pieces might be placed and forgotten, the pieces continued in use. At 
any rate, one owner has passed the furniture of the house to the next. 
The fine old Sheraton table in the dining room, one of the sideboards, 
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In the dining room, above, the Sheraton 
table has borne the brunt of hospitality 
since 1820; the “‘Sheraton fancy” chairs 
have stood their ground for generations. 
One of the sideboards was passed from 
owner to owner. The house is now in 
the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. 
Fisher, who added the large communion 
cups and old French pewter urn pictured 


A drawing made in 1828 shows the room 
at right practically as it is here. The. 
sturdy Sheraton chairs, the fine old pan- 
eling, the biblical tiles are unchanged. 
The English needlework painting and 
many lesser details are Mrs. Fisher’s, 
and reveal her sensitive regard for the 
original character of the house. Every- 


where the Colonial spirit is preserved 
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There is but one room where orig- 
inal paneling has been hidden by 
wall paper at some later time. A 
corner of it at the right again re- 
veals fine old furnishings happily 
lived with. Rare copper lustre, old 
candlesticks, paintings on glass 
strike a balance with hooked rugs, 





Queen Anne and Sheraton tables 





THE OWNERS HAVE KEPT 


THE FIRST BEAUTY OF 


NEARLY TWO CENTURIES 














the touching little high chairs, the solid Sheraton chairs in the left 
parlor and the quaint “Sheraton fancies’—these and many others 
might have been relegated to the attic if there had been an attic handy. 


PaRT OF THE rich atmosphere of the house comes from the democratic 
vicissitudes it suffered along with its more impressive history. At one 
time it was a tavern—yes, and Washington slept there. Later, as part 
of the first law school in America, it housed the classes of Judge Gould. 
One of the students made a pen-and-ink sketch in 1828 showing the 
Sheraton chairs in the southeast parlor as they are today. But Elisha 
Sheldon, the builder, was as solid a citizen as the later owners, and 
the house grew in dignity. The present owners have rounded out the 
career of the house with a sensitive regard for its integrity and its 
beauty. Rather than sacrifice any of the old paneling or change the 
proportions of any room, they built a special building between house 
and garage to accommodate their voluminous library. In the Toby 
Room, which Mr. Fisher uses for a study, only a few books are kept. 
The mantels, the hardware, the floors, the architectural arrangement, 
all remain substantially as they were. The “inherited” furniture has 
been supplemented by handsome family pieces and a collection made 
by Mrs. Fisher. Her collection of playing cards, noted in its field, is 
the only one she has not incorporated into the fabric of the house. The 
snuff boxes, the lustre, the pewter, the needlepoint, velvet and glass 
paintings are all gracious and welcome part of the hospitable scheme. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


An unusual delight here is the bed, 
a “‘transition”’ piece, with a Jenny 
Lind foot rail and Sheraton posts. 
Or it might be a Sheraton original 
with a foot and headboard added at 
some later time. Two Hitchcock 
chairs and a particularly well pre- 
served Boston rocker contribute to 
the sturdy American atmosphere 


The Toby Room, opposite, used as 
a study, takes its name naturally 
enough by virtue of Mr. Fisher’s 
own collecting activities. Tobys 
are everywhere—above the doors, 
on the mantel and book shelves. A 
special building houses most of a 
large library so that the paneling 
of this room need not be disturbed 
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THIS MORSE D 


CASE TWO 


Colonial house. On the preceding four pages 

the method was to start with a fine original 
and stick to it. Here is a case where the original, 
after a century and a half, was taken, along with 
time, by the forelock and led briskly into the 
present. It is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mullen, who have not only renewed but trans- 
formed its youth, chiefly by combining bright 
colors, new textures and forms, with the char- 
acteristic Connecticut background of the little 
village of Poundridge, where it stands. Not satis- 
fied with the introduction of modern notes, they 
have actually turned inventors, devising schemes 
and expedients to suit their own particular case. 
In view of the fact that Mr. Mullen is himself a 
decorator, this is not surprising. 


HERE is more than one way to treat a 


























ON THE OUTSIDE the old square house is changed 
only by the addition of two unobtrusive wings, 
one of which contains the entrance hall and a 
combined sun room and library. It is with this 
hall that the story begins to unfold. Bare floor 
boards, white stair rail and wainscot, a wine-red 
stair carpet and chartreuse yellow walls strike a 
crisp clear note at the very start. The living 
room amplifies it in harmony. Two rooms have | 
been made one, with (Continued on page 73) 











Behind prim white: pickets, 


the house remains loyal to 





Connecticut tradition while 
assuming a new point of view 


Decorator by trade, Joseph 
Mullen simplified his dining 
room fireplace by replacing 
the mantel with a molding 


Perhaps the most surprising 
and delightful room is in the 
attic. This guest chamber is 
fully described in the article 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY STELLA F. 


SIMON 


Here is a more inclusive view 
of the dining room, which has a 
tradition of generations behind 
it. The deep blue walls, severe 
white trim, chairs and table all 
strike a fresh note of contrast 


with the old Federal mahogany 


When a clock turns backward, 
it’s news. In the living room 
modern fabrics, from white to 
tawny shades, are smartly at- 
tuned to the simple Colonial 
background for Dutch, French, 
nglish and American pieces 
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This aquarium window does not open 
for ventilation, but it has a sliding 
top so the fish may be fed. Too cold 


for tropical fish in most climates, 


but it is quite safe for goldfish 





A iady who keeps large dogs has ar- 
ranged the windows of a cellar room 
so that the dogs may push them open. 
There are old army cots for them to 


sleep on away from cold floor drafts 











This firelighter is an_ electric coil. 
It is tied down with string to an and- 


iron. You push a button from your bed 
to start it. Then paper burns through 
the string and the arm springs back 


STRICTLY 


PERSONAL 


PRACTICAL MINDED HOME OWNERS 


THOUGHT THESE OUT THEMSELVES 


handclasps to identify, yet there 

exists a vast fraternity composed 
of all home dwellers who have in- 
stalled some kind of device to do 
something better. The term “home 
dweller” is broad. A man in a tent 
who “fixes up” a pulley arrangement 
for opening and closing its flap with- 
out getting out of bed is as recog- 
nized a member of the organization 
as his brother who thought out the 
firelighter we show. One infallible 
way to uncover a true “gadgeteer” is 
by a curious turn of his speech. Let 
him take you over “our little place” 
(which he will insist upon doing 
whether you want to go or not). He 
will explain that “we put in copper 
screens,’ that “we looked into an 
air-conditioning system,” referring 
thereby to a nebulous group com- 
posed, it must be assumed, of him- 
self, his wife, the architect, the 
roofer, the plumber and any other 


‘| nae are no badges, no secret 


specialists who may have been nec- 
essary to the project. And then he 
will say, “J have a little thing over 
here that J worked out.” There he is, 
unmasked. He is a gadgeteer. 


HERE Is A collection of the private 
ingenuities that members of this vast 
fraternity have worked out—their 
own ideas for doing this, that or the 
other job with greater comfort and 
dispatch. Some, like the flagstone 
sills for potted flowers, are simplicity 
itself. Others, such as the electric 
firelighter, show to what lengths in- 
vention will progress if sufficiently 
stimulated. We like to think that 
the urge behind them is one of the 
healthiest impulses that home dwell- 
ers are bothered by, a pleasantly 
gnawing desire for improving on the 
mechanics of living. And we should 
welcome disclosures from our read- 
ers of their own inventions which 
give them the right to membership. 











This is one section of a man’s wood- 
paneled study. Every compartment in 
it opens without visible latch, dis- 
closing guns, fishing rods and racks 
for other bits of sporting equipment 








erates 





A push at the panel behind the serv- 
ing shelf and the entire door swings 
around to disclose the next course on 
a similar shelf. The panel is hung on 
a bar which runs through the center 











A small wall fountain in a downstairs 
hall for filling flower containers. A 
broad lip holds the containers safely. 
The back of the fountain is Pompeiian 


red; spout and receptacles are copper 











“our” 
Jnyder” 


A man’s dream. The top of the bench 
is cork, and the compartment at the 


end is for soiled 


are for underclothes. 


clothes. Drawers 


The case and 


its lighted shelf hold toilet articles 


Broad window sills of flagstone were 
installed in this room where a variety 
of plants makes a winter display. No 
danger then of water leaving rings or 


dirt permanently injuring fine woods 





A sportsman who likes to know how the 
wind is blowing has had this weather 
vane installed in the ceiling of his 
library. It is attached, of course, to 


a vane directly above it upon the roof 





There is a series of orna- 
mental drop lights like that 
pictured above in this libra- 
ry with flexible cords that 
may be swung to find a book 


3! 
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IN A HAND BAG 


AT HOME 


LUGGAGE FIRST. Vital to feminine happiness is 
the combination toilet case and overnight bag from 
R. H. Macy & Co. or Helena Rubinstein’s cabin 
case fitted with creams, lotions, scents and all. 
Abercrombie & Fitch equip a compact medicine 
kit. The hair dryer is from Macy; the boudoir slip- 
pers tucking into a silk case are from B. Altman & 
Co. The toilet case for the male contingent is from 
Saks-Fifth Avenue. (These were photographed on 
the United States Lines’ Manhattan.) Opposite 
page, tan fabric airplane luggage, trimmed in brown 
leather, and a light tan zipper bag from Macy 








HETHER the trip you are about to take will be by 
Wisi to the South, by air to the Coast or by boat 

anywhere, it begins with luggage. The trick in travel- 
ing, by whatever means, is to set forth completely but 
compactly equipped with light, sturdy baggage—which is 
completely but compactly loaded with all the comforts of 
home. This is an impossible ideal which is less difficult to 
attain than you might think. As for the luggage, your choice 
will lie among wardrobe cases, suit-cases (the fabric-covered 
airplane cases are the featherweights of the family) shoe and 
hat boxes, fitted cases, and of course zipper bags for the un- 
classified necessities. And speaking of necessities, consider a 
few—doubly essential since they are so often sadly missed. 
Such as an electric hair dryer, water heater and iron; a medi- 
cine kit containing bicarbonate of soda as well as the more 
obvious items; a hot pad which functions chemically on 
a tablespoonful of water; and by all means a sewing kit. 
For the others, well—turn to the photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 






















SUPERCARGO. Just in case all play and 
no work makes Jack too bright, a perfectly 
appointed portable office to mar his vaca- 
tion, from Abercrombie. The folding writ- 
ing desk to aid faltering correspondents 
is compactly equipped. Saks-Fifth Avenue 





DISTRACTIONS. For the well rounded rec- 
reational sojourn: a moving picture camera, 
binoculars, leather poker set, nest of silver 
cups from Abercrombie & Fitch. And, of 
course, bridge paraphernalia. Cards, table 
cover and score pads, cased, B. Altman & Co. 





INDISPENSABLES. A_ brush-polisher and 
a case of folding hangers, Abercrombie. A 
folding (of all things!) alarm clock, Alfred 
Dunhill. Electric bottle heater and hot pad, 
Lewis & Conger. Shoe bags and another set 
of coat hangers in silk case, from Altman 








LAUNDRY NOTE. Constituting a first aid kit 
more soothing to the spirit than medicines: 
an ironing board, wire glove stretchers, an 
electric iron adjustable to take any current, 
all from Lewis & Conger. Clothes pins, soap 
and line with suction wall hooks, from Altman 





LESSER LUGGAGE. Not to be forgotten are 
the small cases and containers for odds and 
ends, both important and inconsequential, of 
the wardrobe. Leather tie case and collar 
box lined with striped silk, a zipper sew- 
ing kit, a velvet and leather jewel box, Macy 
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Specially designed urns of metal were 
placed upon the two newel posts of the 
stairway in the entrance hall. Each one 
contained a lighting fixture as well 
as a bowl holding Easter lilies, silver 


leaves and full sprays of white wheat 





BACKGROUND FOR A BRIDE 


cide the decorations for the reception. At the 

wedding of Miss Elizabeth Belden to Mr. Dudley 
Roberts, Jr., in Scranton, Pa., on January 6, the 
bridesmaids were gowned in various shades of pale 
lamé with velvet redingotes in more intense tones 
of the same colors: peach, green, honey and crim- 
son. White, yellow and silver then were chosen as 
most appropriate for the reception, held at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. J. Jerome Belden. 
Mr. Joseph Mullen arranged the decoration, and 
the photographs show how his plans were carried 
out in various parts of the house. A recess was cre- 
ated where the bride and groom received, contrived 
chiefly by means of a large screen whose side 
panels were folded in to form a small bay. In the 
main entrance hall a pair of metal urns occupied 
the newel posts of the sweeping double staircase, 
filled with Easter lilies, silver leaves and white 
wheat. Lights, strong enough to illuminate the hall, 
were concealed within the urns, and the balustrades 
were hung with garlands of silver leaves. The 
bride’s table was set in a garden room whose walls 
were covered with a pale green lattice. Huge arti- 


£ the bridesmaids’ colors which generally de- 


For the reception following the wedding of 
Miss Elizabeth Belden to Mr. Dudley Rob- 
erts, Jr., in Scranton, Pennsylvania, Jos- 
eph Mullen arranged the decoration. Below 
appears the buffet table in the dining room. 
At left, wedding cakes in the entrance hall 






































ficial calla lilies fixed to the lattice gave the only 
light in the room. The table itself was laid with a 
silver cloth over which was stretched an open mesh 
web of cellophane. Supper for the guests was 
served from a long buffet table placed in a deep 
bay window of the dining room. The windows 
themselves were hidden by soft yellow moire drap- 
eries. Over them were hung cut-out swags some- 
what in the manner of Grinling Gibbons’ carvings, 
painted yellow, honey, white and silver leaf. Silver 
bows with long streamers held the swags in place. 
In the center of the table was a large white lighted 
basket filled with lilies and sprays of silver leaves 
and white wheat. Around the edge of the table 
were hung swags like those on the draperies with 
silver streamers falling all the way to the floor. 





The bride’s table was set in a garden room 
whose peach walls were covered with green 
lattice. Sprays of silver leaves were laced 
through it, supporting artificial calla li- 


lies which served also as lighting fixtures 


The bride and groom received before a three- 
fold silver leaf screen painted in a design 
of white dogwood. The center panel was six 
feet wide and, with the side panels folded 


in, made a recess for the couple to occupy 


A detail of one of the half-round metal bas- 
kets hung on the screen appears at the left. 
These contained lights, and also held masses 
of Easter lilies, white wheat and sprays of 
silver leaves. The lighting here was treated 


much like that used in the entrance hallway 
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SNAG DEPARTMENT 


by ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, A. I. A. 





Turning the cornice below the eaves adds the fin- 
ishing touches to a restored gable end. See Snag 167 


runs around our house and up the 

eaves on the gable ends. How can we 
cut off the projections on the gable and 
yet keep the classic cornice on the rest of 
house? It doesn’t seem to come out right 
at the corners. Can you tell us what we 
ought to do in order to take care of the 
gables without sacrificing the cornice? 


S= 167. A heavy projecting cornice 


ANSWER. PRINCIPLES INVOLVED: A cornice 
may be cut off flat at the end of the wall 
or it may be “returned.” The “return” can 
be made around the corner as shown in 
the photograph above or it may stop on 
the front wall. Where a cornice is heavy 
the return method is preferable. Where a 
cornice is small or light it may be cut off 
straight and stopped against the corner 
board. Succestion: In cutting off the cor- 
nice on the gable ends remember that 
many builders carry the cornice along the 
eaves because it is a protection against 
water driving in along the edge of the 
sloping roof. In removing projections be 
careful to flash underneath the verge 
boards. Be careful also to turn and lap 
the flashing under the roof shingles since 
otherwise objectionable leaks may develop. 


The way of the home owner is frequently hard and 


is almost always beset with minor perplexities 


which a few expert words of advice, properly ap- 


plied, will remove. In this department Arthur C. 


Holden, well known New York architect, endeavors 


to level out the snags in the path of Home & Field 


readers who own or contemplate owning homes 


Snac 168. I have had a 
perfectly terrible time with 
the brick walls of my new 
house. We used cement 
mortar and old-fashioned 
hand-made Virginia brick. 
The mortar seems to be 
full of small cracks. The 
bricks appear to absorb so 
much water that the walls 
are in no sense waterproof. 
I am told to paint the 
house, but to do so would 
spoil the beauty of the 
brickwork. What do you 


advise? 


ANSWER. THE SITUATION: 
Cement mortar is likely to 
cause trouble with soft 
bricks. It is so strong that 
it creates stresses in setting. 
It is likely to be damaged 
when used with porous bricks by reason of 
the absorption of the water content by the 
bricks before a proper set takes place. A 
large proportion of lime should be used in 
such cases. SUGGESTION: Call in a water- 
proofing specialist with an architect in con- 
sultation. The cracks should probably be 
caulked and then the entire wall surface 
sprayed with a waterproofing chemical 
such as Stonite or Waterlox. 


Snac 169. Can you advise us how to fix a 
door which is not water-tight? We have 
had it thoroughly weatherstripped all 
around, including the sill, but every time 
we get a driving rain it leaks, especially, 
strange to say, in the summer time. We 
cannot make the door any tighter because 
sometimes it is so tight it is difficult to 
open. 


Answer. THE SITUATION: There is evi- 
dence of lack of paint at the bottom and 
top, causing door to swell and stick, also 
to contract with atmospheric changes mak- 
ing the fit of the weatherstripping at best 
unsatisfactory. SuccestTions: If you use 


screens in the summer, attach a hook to 
hold the screen door open in a driving 
storm. Water coming through the screen 
will accumulate behind the lower rail and 
create a miniature reservoir of water which 
no weatherstripped saddle could possibly 
hold back. In any case, make sure the 
bottom of the door is painted. 


Snac 170. An old French mirror of ours 
is losing its gilt. The frame is of wood cov- 
ered with gesso and then gold leaf, I think 
laid on. The gesso is chipping off in small 
pieces. Is there any way to keep this from 
occurring ? 


ANSWER. THE SITUATION: Loosening of 
gesso on a frame or a painting is due en- 











**An old French mirror of ours is losing its 
gilt. The gesso is chipping.’’ See Snag 170 


tirely to the difference in expansion be- 
tween the wood and the overlying gesso 
under varying atmospheric conditions. 
Hence there is no way to prevent its occur- 
rence except by the maintenance of an 
equalized temperature and humidity. Suc- 
GESTION: Chipped gesso frames are easily 
repaired by any good frame maker. When 
the frame is completely restored, if all of 
it is coated with a hard spar varnish—not 
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only the gilding but every part of the 
frame—the stress of atmospheric condi- 
tions will be more equalized, and the likeli- 


hood of chipping will be much reduced. 


Snac 171. I am building a house in Con- 
necticut using old hand-hewn beams and 
boards taken from an old barn. The beams 
are white oak and sound except for a few 
places, which are covered with worm holes. 
Can you inform me how to kill worms or 
insects that may be in the wood without 
discoloring it? 


Answer. Be sure you do not use rotted 
beams which cannot do structural work. 
Wipe the infested spots with a rag saturated 
with kerosene oil. Put the lumber in the 
sun to dry afterwards. ALTERNATE SUGGES- 
TION. After a little experimentation, you 





*““We want to paint an inside cement floor 
dark green. Have had no luck.” See Snag 172 


might try whitewash over all the beams, 
painting afterwards with linseed oil. A very 
lovely natural effect is produced. The lime 
of the whitewash makes an excellent disin- 
fectant. 


Snac 172. We want to paint an inside 
cement floor dark bottle green. Have had 
no luck. What do we use? 


Answer. Green is a difficult color for 
cement work. Many manufacturers advise 
against greens. If the floor is damp or is 
subject to condensation no floor paint will 
be satisfactory. Edward Smith cement floor 
paint is the best quality paint. If the floor 
has been painted previously nothing can be 
done to kill cement reaction. If floor has 
not been painted, 2 lbs. zinc sulphate in 
10 quarts of water, applied freely, will 
help considerably. 


Snac 173. We are disappointed in a 
scheme of decoration for our bedroom. We 
had picked out a gay wall paper but the 


effect is spoiled because it is interrupted by 
five doors. Someone suggested we might 
cover the doors also with wall paper. This 
doesn’t seem practical on account of the 
panels. What do you suggest? 


ANSWER. PossiBILITIES: Dependent, of 
course, upon the wall paper you have 
selected, you might use the paper in the 
door panels alone, painting stiles and rails 
to harmonize with the ground color of the 
paper. Again you may use veneer or wall 
board on the face of the doors so that they 
will be flush with the walls; then cover 
entirely with wall paper. Succestion: We 
reproduce an illustration where the spirit 
of the paper has been carried out by strip- 
ing the moldings of the door panels. This 
is a dressing room in a house at Red Bank, 
N. J., designed by Holden, McLaughlin & 


Associates. 


Snac 174. Please explain the difference 
between air conditioning and old-fashioned 
hot air heat. 


ANSWER. DEFINITION: Air conditioning 
means improving the condition of the 
air. If air is too cool, warm it; if it 
is too dry, humidify it; if it is too 
damp, dry it; if it is too hot, cool it. 
PrinciPLes: Air conditioning is improved 
warm air heating; an electric fan circulates 
the air, after it has been passed over the 
warming or cooling device. Dirt is removed 
from the air by filters. The air before cir- 
culation is treated to keep it at the most 
desirable degree of humidity. The old-fash- 
ioned warm air system lacked the electric 
fan. It depended upon gravity for circula- 
tion and a water pan for humidity. As a 
rule no filtering was accomplished at all. 


Snac 175. What should be done to keep 
an oil painting in good condition? An 
artist advised wiping it with cotton soaked 
in one-half linseed oil, one-half turpentine, 
especially as the paint is very thin, and my 
friend did not know whether to use boiled 
or plain linseed oil. I read in an article 
that one should wash a painting in soap 
and water (which I thought injurious), 
and wipe it with poppy oil. I don’t know 
what poppy oil is anyway. What proced- 
ure do you advise? 


ANSWER. THE SITUATION: There is no one 
panacea for crazing in paintings. The age 
of the painting is the only clue to its 
proper treatment. In modern painting it 
comes from an improper chemical reaction 
in manufactured paints. For example, many 
of the paintings of the great Sargent have 
cracked badly. Where the paint was ground 
and mixed by the painter himself in earlier 
days, the cracks do not come from a chemi- 
cal reaction but from the difference in the 
expansion and contraction between the 
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paint surface and that of the wood or 
canvas upon which the paint is applied. 
Succestions: If the painting is old, re-lin- 
ing or re-setting by an expert restorer may 
be necessary. If the picture is not so badly 
crazed as to hurt its effect, washing with 
Ivory soap and water, gently and sparingly 
applied, will clean the surface without 
hurting it. Then a thin coat of Copal var- 
nish or Hawthorne medium will hold up 
the color and protect it from further injury. 
Dilute either half-and-half with turpentine. 
Varnish back as well as front of picture. 
Nothing will stop the crazing if the orig- 
inal paints were of antagonistic chemical 
content. Poppy oil is an excellent slow dry- 
ing oil, but where renovation and preser- 
vation of paintings is concerned we have 
had no experience with it. 


SnaG 177. We want to have our doors and 
windows finished without trim but our con- 
tractor tells us this will cost extra. Why 
should it cost more to omit trim which 
is called for in the contract? 


ANSWER: Status OF Work: If your plas- 
tering has already been completed, the ad- 





Freshly striped moldings of dressing room 
panels echo spirit of wall paper. Snag 173 


justments will cost considerably more than 
it would have cost to install anything ex- 
cept elaborately designed trim. SuccEs- 
TION: If the plastering has not been done 
and the trim not ordered, you may still 
finish the walls without trim for little or no 
extra expense. Carry the lath up to the door 
frame, nailing it securely to a background 
adjacent to the frame. Place a back mold 
or nosing on the edge of the frame and 
instruct the plasterer to plaster flush up 
to this back mold. 
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housekeeping trade—culinary tips 

at least worth passing along. pit- 
falls to steer clear of. Why, for ex- 
ample, weep when cutting an onion? 
Keep it under cold water while peeling 
and not a single tear will be shed. Fur- 
thermore, if you rub a thick slice of raw 
potato on your hands after operating on 
that greatest of vegetable evils, the odor 
will disappear. Remember—never use 
hot water and soap immediately after 
an encounter with the onion. . . . Speak- 
ing of disagreeable smells, dry mustard 
turns a nice trick in removing the scent 
of fish from your hands. Another tip on 
the fish situation: tea leaves or vinegar 
boiled in the fish pans will remove the 
odor. Try it and see. 


| hou are some helpful hints to the 





HERE'S ANOTHER ONE. To cut very fresh 
bread, pass the blade of the knife 
through a flame to heat the blade be- 
forehand. The result—smooth, thin 
slices cut from just out-of-the-oven 
loaves. . . . A new use for the electric 
sandwich toaster: narrow strips of 
bread buttered on both sides toasted in 
a jiffy for cocktail canapes. . . . To 
warm over stale bread, sprinkle lightly 
with water, place in a pan set inside a 
pan filled with water. It comes from the 
oven as good as new. . . . To prevent 
your electric iron cord from getting 
queer kinks, use that new spring device 
which keeps the cord rolled up. 
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BRIGHT THOUGHTS FOR THURSDAY 


A FEW WAYS TO LIGHTEN LIFE 


WHEN THE HOUSE IS MAIDLESS 


AT LAST POACHED eggs get a square 
deal. Never before could you toast your 
toast to fit your egg, but with the new 
four-compartment poacher, the neatest 
trick of the kitchen, you can cook the 
egg to fit the toast. All edges are guar- 
anteed to be smooth. As for boiled 
eggs, wet the shells thoroughly with 
cold water before putting them in boil- 
ing water and they will not crack. 
Another wrinkle: to prevent them from 
bursting while boiling prick one end 
gently with a needle before cooking. 
The puncture makes an outlet for the 
air. . A juicy fruit pie will bake 
without the loss of a drop of juice if 
the edges are sealed with wet parch- 
ment pie tape, which prevents liquid 
from escaping and burning in the oven. 
And in making your pastry, instead of 
cutting the lard with two knives take 
the electric way out and use the motor- 
driven-beater. Abracadabra—and the job 
is done. 


More ABOUT pastry. Enter the kitchen 
shears, first aid in pie making. Place 
the upper crust in position, leaving 
about one inch around the edge. Ampu- 
tate this with the scissors. Turn under 
and crimp in the usual way. Hard to 
do with a knife, it is nothing at all with 
the shears. When taking pies from the 
oven place a high wire rack under them 
until cool. This keeps the crust crisp. 

. For your favorite lemon pie, heat 
the lemons thoroughly by immersing in 
hot water for a few minutes. After this 
treatment they will give about twice 
the amount of juice. . . . To resuscitate 
old, hard or dry lemons, put them in 
a pan of hot water and keep the water 
hot (not boiling) and at an even tem- 
perature for roughly two hours. . . . 
Here’s another trick that’s done with 
lemons; after the juice has been urged 
out, scour your faucets with half the 
lemon. Then wash them off and polish 
with a soft dry cloth. This is one chore 
that won’t hurt your hands. 





A HORSE’S NOSE-BAG inspired this one. 
Fasten a paper bag over the opening of 
your food chopper, holding it in place 
with a rubber band to keep dry crumbs 
from scattering. ... When the grinder is 
dull, a piece of sand soap run through 
it like any food sharpens the cutters 
and frees them from grease... . Try a 
small roller-cutter instead of the wooden 
bowl and chopper for mincing parsley 
in a hurry—excellent. 








AWAY WITH CURTAIN stretchers and 
pricked fingers. Hang a net curtain at 
the window while it is wet, running a 
heavy rod through the bottom hem and 
stretching it to length and width de- 
sired, and the job is done. When dry, 
it is as good as new. Tackle only one 
curtain at a time. . . . Use kitchen tongs 
instead of forks when turning broiled 
steaks. They prevent piercing the seared 
surface of the meat, thus keeping the 
juices from escaping. . . . Don’t put 
baked potatoes on the oven floor or on 
wire racks. A small tin rack especially 
designed to lift potatoes up a peg will 
prevent their burning. No excuse, either, 
for dropping them like hot potatoes. 
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IRRORS 


This is the second of a series of & 
pages about details on which you 
should consult an architect when 
making plans for your new home. 















A MOST ATTRACTIVE PANEL over a fireplace, decidedly in the modern manner. The clear, even reflection 
lengthens the room considerably, The design and manner of placing the sidelights is an interesting innovation. 
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@ Mirrors have become a definite part of architectural design. In 
many modern residences they form an important and integral part 
of the interior decorative motif... established by the architect. They 
are placed, shaped and designed skillfully, expertly by the architect 
himself. Be sure to consider the generous use of mirrors when you make 
your plans. Talk to your architect about the ones which 
are to be actually a part of the house... to your deco- 
rator about the mirrored screens and the table tops 
which complement the effectiveness of glass 


THE MIRROR over the dressing table has upon your walls. As the use of silvered plate 


progressed from the merely practical to an 
arresting combination of beauty and utility. 


This one is a decided asset to the room, 
Pe REAR 8 


glass continues to broaden, L-O-F Polished 


Plate Glass continues to be recognized by the 





giving it a new, 
architectural profession and by the home-owner 


alike as the ideal medium in which to express 


this important phase of the modern art of living. 


LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, 
OHIO, manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn 
Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; 
also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 





A CIRCULAR MIRROR creates a distinctively 
different and pleasing atmosphere in this grouping 
of a modern table, bench and floor lamp. Glass 
certainly deserves the added emphasis now placed 
upon it by making possible such unusual effects. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
1 QUALITY GLASS 


LR 
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FEBRUARY NOTES ON HOUSEWARES 














Write to HOME & FIELD Shopping Service, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for names of shops where these articles may be bought. 


The prices are subject to change. Usually there is a mailing charge. 


Above, brush which holds 
cleaning fluid in the handle. 


A new electric coffee-maker ¢€ 7" \ 


of heatproof glass with 


chromium metal base. The A lever on side releases 


coffee pot may be removed cleanser, which dampens 


from the base and used on brush to clean upholstery 


a gas range. Price . . $4.50 and clothes. Price . . $1.75 





The cooking utensils below 







are made of lustrous black 






enamel lined in white. The 






double boiler, $2.59; cover- 






ed saucepan, $1.09; other 
pan, $.79; tea kettle, $2.79 











A child’s silver-plated eat- Brass racks with removable 


ing set. The watering can round copper bowls are new 


mug, $1.75; the spade, fork and smart for ivy or hang- 


and hoe, which is really a ing plants. Double one is 


pusher, are $2.75. The set priced at $2; the single one, 


much smaller in size, $1.50 





complete with mug . . $4.50 





The decorated china below 
is both heatproof and chill- 


proof. It comes in variegat- 








ed colors on a cream ground 







and is attractive for table 


use. Prices are from $.10 up 






PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 












Wooden bowls now used for A metal bottle and jar open- 


salads have taken on new er can be attached to the 


under side of a_ cabinet 
shelf. Opens beer bottles 


easily and unscrews jar caps 


shapes. This one, similar to 
a silver bowl in design, is 
madeof fine grain wood with 


a satin-like finish . . . $2.98 without effort. Price . $.59 
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INE saitinc To EUROPE 
IN THIS ROOM FOR S2OL.2%n. 


... and that means a private bathroom, too 


It doesn’t take long for Americans to find 
out where true value lies. They have dis- 
covered the new Manhattan and Washington 
—the luxury of them, and the rates they offer. 
And the record of these two American-built 
liners speaks for itself. The Washington and 
Manhattan have this past year carried more 
passengers to Europe than any two Cabin ships 


New S. S. WASHINGTON 
Feb. 15, Mar. 14 


S. S, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Feb. 7, Mar. 7 ww S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING Feb. 21, Mar. 21 


UNITED 


STATES 


} 


—_ 3 





EACH 


in the service. World’s fastest Cabin liners 
—largest ships ever built in America. The 
Manhattan and Washington with their run- 
ning mates, Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, 
offer weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, 
Havre, Hamburg. See your local agent. His 
services are free. Roosevelt Steamship Co., 
Inc., General Agents, No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


New S. S. MANHATTAN 
Feb. 28, Mar. 28 


RIN ES 


UTMOST CCEAN SERVICE 








local agent, 
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Gardening Lore 


Dreer’s 1934 GarpEN Book. A comprehensive cat- 
alogue of 216 pages full of information on vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, perennial plants and other 
phases of gardening. The finest seeds and plants 
are offered in this profusely illustrated book, which 
is accurate in its garden data and helpful in its 
practical suggestions. Henry A. Dreer, Puia- 
DELPHIA. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN is a beautifully illus- 
trated book with many full-colored plates and 
hundreds of photographs of flowers and vegetables 
grown from Henderson’s seeds. In this catalogue 
there is a special collection of vegetable seeds 
arranged so as to give a continuous supply of 
fresh vegetables throughout the summer, as well 
as a large assortment of flower seeds selected for 
harmony of color and continuity of bloom. PETER 
Henpverson & Co., New York. 


Acceter & Musser offer their forty-first annual 
catalogue, in which almost a hundred pages are 
devoted to instructive information on the selection 
and planting of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
A new colorful beauty can be added to your gar- 
den by planting hardy California field-grown seeds 
which have been tested and grown from selected 
stock in this nursery’s own seed fields. A complete 
California flower garden can be planted for an 
unbelievably small sum of money. Practical plant- 
ing guide and instructions are sent with each 
order. AGGELER & Musser, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Burpee’s ANNUAE GARDEN Book For 1934. A com- 
plete garden handbook in which all the most fav- 
ored vegetables and flowers are described, this is 
valuable to amateur and expert alike. Innumerable 
new varieties are included in this year’s collection. 
One of the outstanding blossoms is the chrysan- 
themum-flowered calendula, Sunshine. Of course 
there are sweet peas, nasturtiums and scabiosas in 
wonderful new colors, bright enough to thrill the 
most sophisticated gardener’s heart with joy. W. 
ATLEE Burpee Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Book ror Garven Lovers is a profusely illus- 
trated catalogue covering flowers, vegetables, hor- 
ticultural tools and requisites, insecticides and 
fertilizers. A part of the booklet is devoted to the 
novelties of 1934. The Garden Month By Month 
gives comprehensive data on planting and culti- 
vation. These pages will be of valuable assistance 
to amateur gardeners. A charge of 35 cents is 
made for this booklet, which will be deducted 
from orders of $2 or more. Max ScHLinc SEEDs- 
MEN, Inc., New York. 


Gladioli and Roses 


CHAMPLAIN View GARDENS offer an illustrated cat- 
alogue devoted entirely to gladiolus culture. Every 
bulb is guaranteed to be true to name and free 
from thrip. No other plant in the garden gives so 
much pleasure for so little work as gladiolus, and 
it is possible to secure a succession of bloom by 
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planting a few bulbs every week or ten days. 
CHAMPLAIN ViEW GARDENS, BURLINGTON, VT. 


Guapiotus, Dantias AND Now SEeEeps offers a wide 
selection in gladoli, dahlias, bulbs and seeds of the 
best and newest varieties. All the bulbs, both large 
and medium, are of blooming size and are healthy 
and free from injurious insects. There are special 
gladiolus collections offered—the Gold Medal As- 
sortment, the Newest Winners, Early Season 
Massing Collections and the Grand Prize Assort- 
ment, along with five new Salbach introductions. 
Golden Bronze and Air Mail (a fine lavender blos- 
som) are two new dahlia introductions—both rank 
among the finest flowers ever grown by this 
nursery. CARL SALBACH, BERKELEY, CAL. 


Star Guipe to Goop Roses For 1934 describes 
about two hundred different varieties considered to 
be the most satisfactory by well-known rosarians. 
Many of the roses offered in this brochure came 
originally from the leading hybridizers of Europe. 
They have been developed in this country, how- 
ever, to perfection of form, color and fragrance. 
Forty-five photographs are shown in natural colors. 
For June blooms the roses should be planted early. 
THE Conarp-PyLe Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Berries 


ALLEN’s Book oF Berries explains how inexpen- 
sive it is to start a strawberry garden: the only 
requisites are some simple tools, a small outlay for 
fertilizer and the plants themselves, never more 
reasonable in price than now. Allen’s plants, grown 
in a light, sandy loam soil, develop a fine root sys- 
tem which permits them to be transplanted without 
injury and satisfactorily grown elsewhere. Leading 
varieties of strawberries are offered, including the 
Fairfax, Dorsett, Premier, as well as early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing types. W. F. ALLEN 
Co., Satispury, Mbp. 


Seed Disinfectants 


Seep TreaTING CHart. With Du Bay Seed Disin- 
fectants seeds can be treated so that disease or- 
ganisms are destroyed at the start. The chart 
includes the correct disinfectants for the treatment 
of various diseases common in flower and vegetable 
seeds, bulbs or in lawn grass. To mention some 
of the benefits derived from these preventives: they 
destroy disease organisms at planting, prevent seeds 
from rotting in cold, wet soils, produce more vigor- 
ous plants, increase the yield, and finally improve 
the quality of the crop. Bayer-SemEsAN Co., INc., 
New York. 


Plant Lighting 


PiantT Lites, an innovation by Duplexalite. Potted 
plants no longer need be entirely dependent on 
natural sunlight. Scientific research has proved that 
artificial light as supplied by the direct rays of 
regular Mazda lamps acts as a satisfactory substi- 
tute. To make plant lighting practical, decorative 
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If you wish copies of any of the booklets 
reviewed on this page, write to Home & 
Field Trade Service Bureau, 572 Madison 
Avenue, New York. The booklets will be 
sent to you promptly, without obligation 


and convenient, Duplexalite has developed a group 
of lamps which direct light onto the plant, helping 
it to grow and live indoors. The plant in its regular 
earthen pot fits into a receptacle which forms the 
base of the lamp. Decorated or plain metal shades 
diffuse the light. There are wall, table or floor 
styles. THE MiLLteErR Company, MERIDEN, Conn. 


House Furnishings 


A B C or Mopernace Furniture. This brochure 
illustrates modern furniture and points out the ad- 
vantages of cantilever construction and the many 
uses of some of the new materials—formica, micarta, 
lacquers, plywoods, and textiles, and discusses recent 
developments in lighting fixtures and the general 
use of such metals as aluminum, copper and monel. 
The exhibition showrooms in the Modernage Furni- 
ture Company’s spacious new quarters, comprising 
thirty-three individual rooms, were designed by 
Frederick Kiesler, noted architect and industrial de- 
signer. The streamlined Space House evolved by 
Mr. Kiesler marks a milestone in the progress of 
contemporary architecture and housing in this coun- 
try. MopeRNAGE Furniture Co., Inc., NEw York. 


How to Create Distinctive Beauty FOR YOuR 
Home features Wall-Tex, a coated fabric of ex- 
treme durability, interesting in its varied textures 
and unusual designs. This book is filled with help- 
ful information on decoration. There are chapters 
on the use of color and the selection of patterns. 
Arrangements of furniture and accessories are dis- 
cussed. There is a guide giving color combinations 
of woodwork, draperies, upholstery, etc. A charge 
of 10 cents is asked for this booklet. CoLtumBus 
Coatep Fasrics Corp., Cotumsus, Ou10. 


Suetr-X—A shelf made of pickled and annealed 
open hearth steel (diamond mesh pattern) for use 
in refrigerators and ranges. As a refrigerator shelf 
it supplies a firm, smooth, non-tippable surface for 
fruits, vegetables and small dishes, and at the same 
time permits a free circulation of air for efficient, 
economical cooling. For use in stoves it is excellent 
as a broiler (it prevents meats and food from 
dropping through the rack) and is also convenient 
for pans and casseroles, which can slide in and out 
of the oven without tipping. Unitep States Gypsum 
Co., STEEL Propucts Division, CuIcaco. 


Wine Service 


Notes For AN Epicure. The Libbey Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., realizing the need for something au- 
thoritative and definite on the tradition and service 
of wines, has compiled this booklet. It covers the 
moot points of vintages and decanting, also the use 
of the proper wine glasses. The matters of which 
wines take precedence over others at a formal din- 
ner, the food to use with different wines and other 
debated questions are discussed. Attractive illustra- 
tions of table set-ups make this brochure a real 
guide to wine serving. There is a charge of 10 cents 
for this catalogue. Lipsey GLass MANUFACTURING 
Co., ToLepo, OHI0. 
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Those who instinctively appreciate the better things are quick to recognize 
the quality of DIXIE BELLE DRY GIN. Its gracious smoothness, exquisite 
bouquet, superb dryness have won immediate acceptance with super-critical 
tastes. DIXIE BELLE lends a note of authority to your cocktails and highballs. 
One taste and you know you have a really choice dry gin. Look for the 
“Distilled by Continental” seal. It is your guarantee of highest quality. 





DIXIE BELLE (*]\] 
BtTSTRL hy — | 


A PRODUCT OF CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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NOW ae 2 distinguished magazines are ONE 


With the issue of January, 1934, HOME & FIELD 
added to its own the name of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
joining two distinguished magazines to serve 
the interests of the home. This combination 
means a magazine of quality ... a magazine sec- 
ond to none in its timely editorial presentation of 
home building, decoration, gardening and the 
social pursuits which are so essential to fine living. 
Frankly, HOME & FIELD is regarded as a neces- 
sary handbook—the Buying Guide—for people of 
taste . . . people who have always been accus- 
tomed to a well-appointed home, who entertain 
frequently and well and who have ample means. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


And, knowing its alert, young readers HOME & 
FIELD constantly seeks out and presents the 
news of the smart and modern; every page putting 
forth information so practically and so effectively 
shaped to the interests of these readers that it is but 
natural that they should consult HOME & FIELD 
first when planning purchases for the home. Be- 
cause it is never patterned, static or faddish, HOME 
& FIELD’S individual editorial content and style 
assure the eager acceptance of more than 100,000 
discriminating, well-to-do readers whose major 
interests is fine homes and the acquisition of the 
quality merchandise so essential to fine living. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMBINED WITH 


HOME & FIELD 
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Mansion From a Cottage 


ConTINUED From Pace 22 


Belvoir burned to the ground. And in 
1932 the ruins were excavated by order 
of Col. Edward H. Schulz, commandant 
of Fort Humphries, and revealed finally 
the pattern of the final stage of Mount 
Vernon’s development. Col. Harrison H. 
Dodge, custodian of Mount Vernon for 
the past half century, considers the 
evidence conclusive. (Lest you jump to 
the conclusion that Washington burned 
Belvoir to destroy the evidence of plagi- 
arism, I hasten to add that history 
signally fails to support such melo- 
drama.) It seems quite probable that 
Mrs. Washington had much to do with 
developments, urging her husband to 
make the additions when she couldn’t 
convince him he ought to tear down and 
build anew. Today’s examples of family 
remodeling enterprises would do noth- 
ing to deny this conclusion. 


ACTUAL WORK SEEMS to have com- 
menced only in 1774. And on July 4 of 
that year (at that time, of course, 
merely one of the dates on the calen- 
dar) Washington was neck-deep in the 
proceedings himself, for he wrote to a 
friend who inquired about his political 
stand in the House of Burgesses’ last 
quarrel with the Royal governor: “I 
shall be obliged to answer you in a 
more concise manner as I am _ very 
much engaged in raising one of the ad- 
ditions to my house, which I think (per- 
haps it is a fancy) goes better whilst 
I am present, than in my absence from 
the workmen.” There is no doubt that 
this first wing and that at the north 
end containing the banquet hall were 
planned at the same time. Dimensions 
and proportions clearly prove it. Only 
the accident of war delayed the build- 
ing of the banquet room several years 
and its interior decoration over a 
decade. (When the library addition was 
being raised, by the way, the furnish- 
ings of Belvoir were put on the auction 
block and Washington was not only a 
large purchaser at this sale but received 
as a present the furniture from the 
“blue or dressing room.”) 


WHETHER THE OUTER shell of the li- 
brary addition was completed the year 
it was begun is not clear. But the fol- 
lowing spring Washington left for Phil- 
adelphia to sit in the Continental Con- 
gress as a Virginia delegate and from 
there to go to Cambridge, Mass., to 
assume command of the Continental 
Army, leaving his distant kinsman, 
Lund Washington, the management of 
Mount Vernon. The letters that passed 
between them are full of references to 
the renovation then in full but very 
uncertain swing. 


“I wisH you would quicken Lamphoir 
and Sears about the dining room chim- 
ney piece as I wish to have that end 
of the home completely furnished be- 
fore I return,” wrote the General from 
Cambridge, August 20. Little did he 
realize tha’ six years would elapse be- 
fore he could pay even a hurried visit to 
his beloved Mount Vernon and eight 
before he would once more be living 
there. 


“THE sTOcO MAN is still about the 
dining room and will I fear be for some 
time,” replied Lund in late September. 
“Sears is still here about the chimney 
piece, I suppose he will finish next 


week. You no doubt think him long 
about it, so do I but I can assure you 
he is constantly at work.” The stucco 
man referred to was an unnamed 
French workman whom Washington had 
hired before he went north and who 
did the ornamental ceilings in the din- 
ing room and parlor. He also superin- 
tended the paneling of the dining and 
sitting rooms and the library as well as 
removal of the transverse partition that 
divided the hall to form a small room 
toward the river. He probably directed 
the installation of the ornamental 
wooden trim of the hall, which now ex- 
tended the full depth of the house, and 
finished by papering it with material 
which it is believed he brought with 
him from France. He was apparently 
a most meticulous workman, for in mid- 
October Lund reports, with some im- 
patience, to inquiries from the absent 
Washington: “The stoco man is at work 
upon the dining room. God knows when 
he will get done.” 


Just A WEEK later the war took an| 


alarming turn from Lund’s point ot 
view. “From the accounts I get from 
you and what all are hearing,” he 
wrote, “it looks like lost labor to keep 
on with our building for should they 
get burned it will be provoking; but 
I shall keep on until I am directed to 
the contrary by you.” This “provoking” 
possibility was suggested by the threat 
of Royal Governor Dunmore to sail his 
English fleet up the Potomac and burn 
the home of the commanding officer of 
the rebel army. As a matter of fact, 
the threat did stop work at Mount Ver- 
non, although no order to that effect 
survives in the Washington correspon- 
dence. The work begun in 1775 was 
completed, but during the next two 
years little was accomplished beyond 
minor details and some building of ser- 
vants’ quarters. In fact, 1776 seems to 
have been largely given over to work 
on the chimneys, for there are two let- 
ters written from New York on this 
subject. “Remember that the new chim- 
neys are not to smoke,” wrote the Gen- 
eral in August. Again, “I beg of you to 
hasten Lamphire about the addition to 
the north end of the house, otherwise 
you will have it open, I fear, in the cold 
and wet weather.” This doubtless refers 
to the banquet hall, but the evidence 
in both the letters and Lund Washing- 
ton’s reports points to actual construc- 
tion some two years later, when the 
two-story colonnade facing the river, 
otherwise known as the east portico, 
was added. 


LuNpb’s LIFE, HOWEVER, was not alto- 
gether a happy one. In April, 1778, he 
wrote, “Of all the worthless men living 
Lamphior is the greatest, no act or 
temptation of mine can prevail on him 
to come to work notwithstanding his 
repeated promises to do so.” And in 
September he complains, “I fear I shall 
not get any workmen to assist Lam- 
phior. If so the covered ways will not 
get done.” (These were the curving 
colonnades connecting the mansion 
with the office and kitchen at the north 
and south ends.) Evidently, however, 
the wayward Lanphior was finally pre- 
vailed upon and workmen raised to as- 
sist him, for before the end of the year 
the exterior of the banquet hall was 
(Continued on next page) 
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Modern— Efficient 
... unlike the ordinary fireplace 





Circulates Heat 


WITH the Heatilator you choose the one type of fireplace 

that best fits your architectural scheme. Then, instead 
of becoming a decoration you find this fireplace is one you 
want to use. It actually circulates heat. Wherever you 
stand, in the room or in those adjoining, you feel its even 
warmth. 


Picture the new comfort and enjoyment—the actual saving 
in other fuel expense—that the Heatilator brings you on 
crisp days in early spring and fall. It’s a fact—in summer 
homes and camps, in mild climates the year ‘round, it is the 
only heating equipment needed. 


Does Not Smoke 


Over half of all present fireplaces are not used because they 
smoke or fail to heat. This cannot happen when the Heati- 
lator Fireplace is properly installed. Its correctly designed 
form for the masonry, designed on the same principle as 
the warm air furnace, eliminates all chance of failure. It 
is simple to install, saving the cost of firebrick, damper and 
smoke chamber. Any slight additional cost is offset many 
times by the actual saving in fuel bills. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace 


Send the Coupon 


If you are planning to build a new 
fireplace or rebuild one that 
smokes and wastes heat, the cou- 
pon will bring you complete Heati- 
lator details by return mail. 





















Warm air rises 

—spreads over 

room. Air cur- 

rents return to 

fireplace along 
i. 











HEATILATOR COMPANY 
522 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I want to know more about the fireplace that circulates heat. Send me free literature. 
(Please state for home or camp—new or old fireplace.) 


Address....... pakwwhesemuneseesoseuus Secemmeendeaneeases gagtentinddseudees a 
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finished as well as the east portico and 
the covered passages to north and south 
leading to the kitchen and office. 


ONCE MORE BUILDING operations at 
Mount Vernon came to a halt. Nothing 
of importance was undertaken for sev- 
eral years. Then fifteen months after the 
Washington family were once more liv- 
ing there, with the war over and done, 
a marble mantel by the Italian sculp- 
tor, Canova, arrived in the spring of 
1785. It was the gift of Samuel Vaughn, 
a London merchant who greatly ad- 
mired Washington. A Mr. Vidler came 
down from Annapolis to install it in 
the banquet hall, which still was with- 
out interior finish, as Washington noted 
in his diary, bemoaning the fact that 
“for want of workmen could not under- 
take to finish my new room.” 


THIS MUST HAVE been a great disap- 
pointment, for it was the “new room,” 
as Washington always called his ban- 
quet hali, where he and Martha had 
planned to entertain the ever-growing 
throng of important people who came 
to Mount Vernon to wait upon the vic- 
tor of Yorktown. In fact, when Lafay. 
ette was there in 1784, it was only by 
hanging sheets on the walls and deco- 
rating with evergreens that the room 
could be used at all. By 1786, however, 
this embarrassment was no more. From 
Baltimore came John Rawlins, “stocco 
worker” who had signed a contract 
with Tench Tilghman, formerly one of 
Washington’s aides-de-camp. For £168, 
Maryland currency, plus a travel al- 
lowance of £13/10 and transportation 
of his workmen from Baltimore to 
Mount Vernon and return, Rawlins 
agreed to plaster the interior of the 
banquet hall beginning on or before 
“the fifteenth day of April next at the 
furtherest.” Actually the work did not 
get under way until the eighteenth of 
the month, and although the contract 
called for Rawlins’ personal supervi- 
sion, he appeared the next day with 
one Mr. Thorpe, whom he intended to 
leave in charge. Upon vigorous objec- 
tions from the General, however, Raw- 
lins seems to have capitulated though 
Thorpe stayed on as well. 


INSTALLING THE HANDSOME plasterwork 
of the banquet hall was not to be ac- 
complished in a few weeks. The Raw- 
lins men were at work until August 19 
and six days later Rawlins and Thorpe 
were back again to receive payment. 


slippers. And for soft comfort underfoot 
Mr. Frederick Kiesler, architect, covers 
his whole bathroom floor with sponge 
rubber. 


Here’s A LAST suggestion that has noth- 
ing to do with comfort, except as it gives 
added pleasure to the eye. I saw it in 
the same bathroom that contained the 
indirectly lighted urn, and it is illus- 
trated in the drawing. Mr. Knowles, in 
order to give an efficient-looking mod- 
ern porcelain tub a bit of charm, orna- 
mented the face of it with two vertical 
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ormolu bands, connecting them at the 


Mansion From a Cottage 


ContTinvepD From Pace 63 


Bath to Bedtime 


ConTINuED From Pace 37 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


THE NEXT SPRING the final important 
step in the remodeling of Mount Ver- 
non was completed with the laying of 
sandstone flagging in the east portico. 
The original stone from the neighbor- 
ing quarry at Acquia had weathered 
badly, and through his agent at White- 
haven, General Washington ordered 
blocks of sandstone from Cumberland 
England, giving specific instructions for 
packing to prevent breakage and chip- 
ping. When this stone arrived, Wash- 
ington personally superintended his 
mason, Cornelius McDermott, and in 
five days, so the diary records, “finished 
laying 28 courses of the pavement in 
the piazza. Weather very favorable 
for it.” 


THUS, AFTER NEARLY twenty-nine years, 
Mount Vernon was completed. It had 
started humbly enough, and the trans- 
formation was painfully slow. Yet the 
difficulties encountered, the steps cov- 
ered, might have belonged to the twen- 
tieth century instead of the eighteenth. 
Wars, politics, economic turmoil, labor 
troubles—they all interfered as they 
might have today. With Washington, 
the confusion was worse confounded by 
the fact that he himself was running 
the war, organizing the politics and 
quieting the economic turmoil. His 
home saw him but little. Yet whether 
he was bolstering the Continental Con- 
gress, or taking command of the Colo- 
nial army, or besieging General Howe’ 
in New York, or shivering with his men 
at Valley Forge, Mount Vernon was 
never far from his thoughts. Nor were’ 
his agents or his workmen out of reach 
of his constant proddings and cajolings. 
Fight a battle in the morning—berate 
a carpenter the same evening; vote a 
nation into being at noon—design a 
portico by nightfall! Here is but an- 
other evidence of the energy and amaz- 
ing versatility of the man. 


PEOPLE HAVE MAINTAINED with good 
reason that Washington was first in 
war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Few have 
stopped to think what was in Washing- 
ton’s own heart. In 1757 we find Mount 
Vernon first. In 1799, on the stormy day 
he died, we find Mount Vernon last. 
For even then it was not really finished. 
As long as he lived it never would have 
been. You who despair of getting that 
new wing on your own home within a 
month or two, take a leaf from George 
Washington’s book. 


top with another ormolu rim that ran 
all around the top of the tub on four 
sides. It brought the tub into relation- 
ship with the little Louis XVI towel 
table placed beside it. 


EpisopE Two was breakfast. Breakfast 
on the chaise longue seems to be the 
favorite formula, with the chaise, if pos- 
sible, drawn up to an east window and 
the morning sun streaming in. A table 
on the order of a hospital table can 
be made in wood, light weight and fit- 
ting easily over the chaise longue it- 
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Slagance 


—is symbolized by 
the grandeur cf The 
Savoy-Plaza,and ex- 
pressed in its superb 
service, its home-like 
atmosphere, its 
unsurpassed cuisine. 
. Single rooms from $5 
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self. The ideal breakfast table has a 





AT LAST—French Style 


ONION SOUP 
at-home / 


HEARD yet about the 
smart new way to start 
a dinner .. . or midnight 
supper? Serve onion soup! 
Real French Style onion 
soup ... by Hormel. 
Made with tender onions 
sliced and sizzled in but- 
ter... rich beef stock 
... venerable Parmesan 
cheese. It’s easy to serve. 
Exciting to eat. A word 
to your grocer brings it 
to your table! The word, 
don’t forget, is Hormel! 


HORMEL 


ONION SOUP 


Style 
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gallery at the back or sides for your 
morning mail and newspaper, a little 
sunken place or raised rim into which 
a bud vase may fit securely and a shal- 
low drawer containing a list pad with 
pencil attached to jot down notations 
while going through your mail. You will 
want a waste paper basket handy, of 
course. But here’s the master touch (a 
contribution of Mr. Mullen’s): to the 
arm of the chaise is attached a movable 
metal arm at the end of which is a 
small plate rimmed with a metal gal- 
lery into which your telephone fits. No 
more frantic scrambling when a call 
comes in, for the arm swivels around 
obediently when you want to use the 
telephone. 


THE FOLLOWING Is eight women’s pic- 
ture (delineated, I might add, with 
sighs of longing) of the ideal dressing 
table. If your bedroom or dressing 
room can’t house the whole structure, 
there will at least be elements in it 
that you can adapt to your needs. It’s 
a sumptuous built-in affair. Its working 
surface is one long uncluttered slab of 
heavy glass, with a second glass slab 
about six inches beneath it, on which 
are laid out brush and comb, manicure 
set, smaller boxes and other parapher- 
nalia within easy sight and reach. This 
keeps the top surface clear so that you 
may swing out the side panels of your 
mirror without upsetting bottles and 
jars. The center panel, by the way, 
pulls out on adjustable arms and hinges 
so that you may have it as near your 
face as you like. To this panel are 
attached two tubular lights with swivel- 
ing half-round pierced chrome shields 
that may be adjusted to shift the direc- 
tion of light to yourself or your image 
as you desire. Somewhere near the lower 
edge of the central panel is a slit with 
a flap of cleansing tissue fluttering 
through it. To the back of the mirror 
are attached clamps which hold the 
tissue container in place. At each end 
of the dressing table shelf are glassed- 
in cabinets, cooled by small electric 
refrigerators, to keep your creams and 
lotions fresh. Below the shelf are sets 
of drawers and cabinets separated by 
dressing table skirts, containing hair 
dryers, vibrators and other implements 
and accessories. In one of the skirted 
cubicles a waste paper basket hides. 
The dressing table stool is low-backed 
and swivels. 


Mr. MULLEN HAS a splendid suggestion 
for an alternative arrangement, particu- 
larly designed for full dress make-up 
before a tall mirror, ceiling height and 
flanked by straight hanging draperies. 
A low draped pouf stands before it. At 
each side is a baroque stand painted 
white and gold. When the lady is ready 
to be made up the stands are used for 
little trays of lotions and creams which 
have been keeping firm and fresh in a 
refrigerator. No lamps light the mirror, 
but one of Rudolf Wendel’s spotlights 
concealed in the cornice molding of the 
room throws a brilliant beam that covers 
it exactly. 


Anp now For the business of the day. 
Bills to go over, letters to be written, 
checks to be mailed, appointments, 
menus to be planned—the episode of 
the well-appointed desk. Let’s hope you 
have a shaft of daylight on it, but if 
you haven’t, don’t depend upon a lamp 
—although there are plenty of smart 
desk lamps available in the shops. The 
bright idea is to have light without any 
visible source, and to have it per- 


petually in the right spot. If your desk} 
is the Governor Winthrop type, it is! 
possible to conceal a light in the upper | 
left-hand drawer which will flash on as| 
the drawer is pulled out, throwing its| 
beam downward. Blotters are difficult | 
things to manage in drop-front desks, | 
since they slip when the desk is closed. 
Mr. Knowles of Baumgarten has de- 
vised an interesting scheme to take 
care of them. On the inside of the drop 
front he has scooped out a very shal- 
low rectangle just deep enough for a 
blotter to fit in flush with the rest of 
the surface. This blotter is held down 
with chromium bands which snap into 
little fasteners similar to those which 
used to hold rugs to the floor. The blot- 
ter can be replaced with a fresh one 
whenever necessary. Mr. Mullen sug- 
gests that the center cubbyholes at the 
back of the desk be thrown into one 
space to hold cook books and menu 
cards. One of the desk drawers should 
have a place for filing boxes of address 
cards, invitations, appointments, shop- 
ping lists and all other nameless neces- 
saries. 


For THE FLAT-TOPPED desk Mr. Mullen 
has designed heavy clear glass boxes, 
cubes and rectangles, for stamps, clips, 
rubber bands, ink and pins. With 
these he makes an arrangement across 
the back of the desk which is dis- 
tinctly classic. To go with them he has 
designed blotter ends of crystal. Im- 
portant notations can be slipped under 
the glass where they remain visible and 
not easily forgotten. He also suggests 
Wendel spotlighting. Donald Deskey 
disposes of lighting fixtures on desks 
by incorporating them into his modern 
designs, one of the great advantages 
and flexibilities of the contemporary 
manner. His desks also have cabinets 
for small portable typewriters. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that no 
desk is complete without a waste paper 
basket. And of course the desk should 
be home to the telephone and telephone 
books. 


CoMEs THE END of the day—and a last 
chapter in bed. Point 1. Instead of a 
bedside table use a commode with 
drawer and cupboard space for tele- 
phone books, telephone, note pad, flash- 
light, pencil, carafe, electric pad and 
such things. Use a bedside lamp if you 
like, but a better idea is a panel of 
indirectly illuminated glass in the wall 
back of your bed. The touch of a but- 
ton puts it on or off and you don’t 
have to double up into a Lon Chaney 
twist to get the light on your book in- 
stead of in your eye. Point 2. For your 
smaller rest pillows try small hair 
cushions; they are cooler and springier 
than down. Point 3. The one way to 
sit up in bed in comfort is to have 
one of the new adjustable back rests 
Mr. Mullen has built. The whole affair 
is collapsible and padded with satin 
across the back. 


Anp HERE’S A final comfort for your 
bedside (or your desk or bathroom or 
chaise longue or dining table): one of 
James Amster’s new “Servitone” mi- 
crophones. Just a little white disk into 
which you have only to whisper that 
you would like your morning coffee in 
bed or that Mrs. Witherspoon is ready 
for her salad and the fact is boomed 
out in the butler’s pantry through a 
loud speaker. Something no _ house 
should be without. They are portable, 
and you can move them to any part of 





the house. 
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. . . flowers that never saw 


HAND-MADE ; 
FLOWERS wouabe’ |. cad 


under the personal supervision of a skilled artist . . . acknowl- 
edged by exposition prizes to be the best that human hands can 
make realistic, imperishable beauty—to brighten the 
smartest home. . . . Go to your nearest dealer today . . . he 
will help you select an arrangement to suit your purpose— 
There are hundreds from which to choose at prices for any 
pocketbook. Look for the blue and silver trademark. 
Insist on “CALART”’. - 
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1. Los Angeles Rose #206 0 
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2. Daffodil #740 
FLOWER—FREE? 
. n 

; want you to get better Sag ee OAT ie 3. Violet #4140 
ust tear out the corner of this page. Check one of the follow- . ™ 
ing numbers, write your name and address in the margin 4. Oriental Poppy #745 0 
and present it at the flower department of your nearest 
dealer. They will give you the flower absolutely free. 3. Peony #7440 
Note—if your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. 

Micuete D’AcNiLLo 6. Gardenia #7220 


Note to Dealer—Please deliver the flower checked to this customer and we will credit 
your account with its value. 


CALIFORNIA ART FLOWER CO. »« PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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whose uneven, nubbly, homespun and tapestry effects are acclaimed 
by distinguished decorators and hand weavers. 
designs provide for every decorative purpose—from lam 
and tray cloths to slip-covers and draperies. 
For free descriptive folder write to: 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILES, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky 


Howard P. Kreutzer, Sales Agent, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FIncASTLE FABRICS 


show you Fincastle Fabrics. 








J-woven Look 


and Feel 





Today is the day of the 
woven fabric. For dra- 
peries, slip-covers, up- 
holstery and many other 
decorative uses, texture 
has becomeas important 
as color and design. 


Fincastle craftsmen have 


been notably successful 
in creating textures 


The colors and 
shades 
Ask your dealer to 








There's a Hodgson House for every setting 





SOMEWHERE, some time, you have 
surely stopped and said, “I’d like to 
build a house right there!’’ It’s almost 
as easy to do as to say, once you’ve 
picked your setting. Thanks to Hodg- 
son, a mountain lodge or a Cape Cod 
cottage may be yours without really 
“building” at all! This way: 

Choose a design from the Hodgson 
portfolio. Modify it as you will. The 
entire house will be shipped in sec- 
tions, ready to put up by local labor 
or our men. You escape the usual 
building troubles—delay, litter, 
mounting costs. Two weeks’ time 


HODGSON HOUSES 


finds your house complete, and the 
years will prove its sturdiness. 


These “‘pre-fabricated” houses have 
traditional beauty and charm. (Hodg- 
son has been making them for forty 
years.) For life-size evidence of their 
good looks, see them on display in 
our Boston and New York show- 
rooms. Or send for Catalog HAB-2. 
Hodgson greenhouses, kennels, gar- 
den equipment, and such, are also 
described in this catalog. Address 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., or 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Four Ways To Develop The Plot 


ConTinueD From Pace 29 


eye. The center is best kept to grass 
with flower beds and borders relegated 
to separate corners. SCREENING: Poplars 
for the high line, interesting shrubs in 
front, edged with low green growths in- 
terspersed with an occasional clump of 
flowers, the whole occupying a good 
proportion of the sixteen feet. If more 
complete isolation from the neighbors 
is required, a high wire fence or open 
lattice on the boundary would be over- 
grown quickly with vines, the entire 
scheme being carried well beyond the 
house. Recesses in the planting opposite 
each window give a chance for placing 
something good to look at: a tiny pool 
for the birds, a feeding tray or a bit 
of statuary, anything to keep the eye 
from roving further. An instance where 
the garden ornament has a logical place 
and no appearance of being used merely 
because it was on hand. Indeed, these 
recesses offer an excellent opportunity 
to create focal points of interest in the 
general plan, like a series of small 
climaxes in the unfolding of the plot of 


a story. 


PLAN B. The garage was presumably 
placed on the lot before a garden 
was contemplated, with the indifferent 
thoughtlessness which often actuates 
our deeds. We pause in pitying dismay 
before the old farm house where the 
barn shuts off view and air, and then 
in proud complacence return to a 
driveway of hard cement cleaving the 
grounds and garden, to garage the car 
in a building placed with the same dis- 
regard for the fine points of the land- 
scape. When such a mistake cannot be 
rectified, it is a situation to be made 
the best of and endured. In the plan no 
turning space is allowed; room is at a 
premium and the driver will become a 
proficient backer. VANTAGE Pornt: The 
terrace would necessarily be placed at 
the extreme rear of the lot. High 
growths would be relegated to the 
southeast background, and all planting 
along the rear boundary kept at ground 
level. This presupposes that the adja- 
cent lot is vacant. If not, and conceal- 
ing planting obligatory, the view may 
become a mere vista between trees and 
shrubs. But even a pin point of distance 
is better than’ none at all. FLower 
Areas: Frankly formal with flower 
edged walks leading to the terrace under 
the trees. The beds formed by the encir- 
cling walks offer chances to indulge in 
wide selections of favorite plants. Aside 
from starting the path at the focal 
point of the living room door, there 
need be no restrictions as to its length 
or design. Flowers are also under the 
dining room window and kitchen herbs 
near at hand for the cook’s use. SCREEN- 
inc: About this planting there can be 
no half-way measures. Its mission is to 
shut out and luxuriance is needed. 
Quick growing trees, an unalterable 
background such as vine-draped lattice 
or wire fence, low fillers of shrubs be- 
tween and in front of the tree trunks, 
a first line of softening green and 
blooming perennial growths with a few 
unusual centers of attraction pleasing 
enough to stop the eye—such are the 
requirements. 


PLAN C. The driveway extends past 
the dining room windows, and the ga- 
rage is situated beyond the kitchen en- 


trance. The service area is omitted, for 
with the substitution of a plug for the 
iceman, a pipe for the coal dealer, and 
a commercial laundry for the clothes- 
line, the reason for devoting valuable 
areas to those former household aco- 
lytes has departed. Still, suggestions 
thereto cannot be wholly discarded. 
Dispensing with service areas is con- 
sidered a bit daring. People screw their 
eyes and whisper stealthily: “Oh, dear, 
don’t they wash their dish towels?” 
VaNnTAcE Pornt: An outdoor living pro- 
vision near the house is not advisable, 
as the garage shuts off much of the 
outlook, so the dooryard area has been 
made into a formal garden, and the ter- 
race for the view placed under the trees 
with three low steps to create an ap- 
proach. From here the gaze sweeps un- 
impeded along the open vista between 
the two trees. FLower AREAS: The main 
ones are concentrated in the sheltered 
angle between the garage and the house, 
laid out in semi-formal fashion, and 
divided from the larger garden by a 
low retaining wall, thus bringing the 
interest of varying levels. Other beds 
of plants and bulbs are located in the 
far corners. ScrEENING: Hiding from 
the neighbors is accomplished with 
quick-growing trees (poplars), shrubs, 
ferns and lilies, with a couple of garden 
accessories in the niches opposite the 
windows and a narrow grass strip in- 
tervening. 


PLAN D. There are some household- 
ers who have no garage on their own 
land, and this plan is drawn for them. 
It might also serve, with a curtailing 
of the vegetable area, for the house 
with a garage in the basement. In this 
case the driveway would run along the 
house as in Plan A. VANTAGE Point: 
The house terrace leading from the liv- 
ing room could be made this strategic 
point, or a wider development is pos- 
sible by taking the ground under the 
two trees at the rear, and treating the 
whole as a separate unit. A low ba!us- 
trade, a pool and narrow-edged beds of 
small plants would make a retreat. 
FLower Areas: They abound on all 
sides, for there would be few consid- 
erations to shut them out. Besides fit- 
ting them in and around the terraces, 
there is room for a wide border at the 
rear, a patch of early things to be seen 
from the dining room window, house 
and walk edgings interplanted by trail- 
ing greens. They could even push into 
the vegetable garden with profit. SCREEN- 
ING: The secret of screening is to stop 
the eye before it reaches what is to be 
shut out. If that can be done the ob- 
jectionable does not exist, so a prime 
consideration is to provide something to 
arrest the gaze immediately. If a lattice 
is painted a light color, it does not 
sink into the background and let the 
look wander beyond, and any shrubs 
selected for blotting out what is behind 
them should have dramatic qualities of 
either form or bloom. Where flowers 
are used for facing down, choose spec- 
tacular ones; lilies, dahlias planted in 
clumps, and even scarlet salvia might 
come into its own in this location. This 
also goes for any accessories used. The 
innocuous ones do not fill the bill, and 
a gazing globe with bright glitter will 
not appear miscast. Here again the 
often misapplied garden ornament may 
find its legitimate place. 
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A MAGAZINE OF ARISTOCRATIC TRADITION 


AND MODERN CHARM 


| a century ago, TOWN & COUNTRY began to chronicle the comings and goings of distin- 

guished men and women . . . people who dictated the social activities of two continents. In the very 
first years of its life ... TOWN & COUNTRY won recognition as the accepted reporter of fashionable life. 
Today, it holds that enviable position more firmly than ever for it is now the only twice-a-month publication 
devoted to society. Brilliant in its editorial comment, superbly illustrated, it is accepted as the supreme 
achievement in magazine smartness)s TOWN & COUNTRY’S tastes and those of its sophisticated 
readers are one and the same . . . For advertisers who wish to present quality merchandise to the world’s 


wealthiest market for fine living, TOWN & COUNTRY is the open door, direct, effective and economical. 
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Let us send you 
this Book free! 





Ir you are planning to 
build, remodel or paint any house 
from a New England farm house 
to a California bungalow, this 
book will interest you. 

It contains photographs of 
scores of houses in all parts of the 
country which have been painted 
with Cabot’s Old Virginia White, 
or DOUBLE-WHITE, trimmed 
with Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes or 
stained with Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle and Wood Stains. These 
are accompanied by letters from 
owners, architects, painters and 
dealers relating their experiences 
with Cabot’s Shingle Stains or 
Collopakes. 

From the far North one owner 


& Bowlen Co. Coffee cake, 


Enssron's Norte: Last month we prom- 
ised to publish in the February issue 


writes, ‘“Twenty years ago I used 
Cabot’s Stains on a shingled roof. 
After all this time, and through 
our severe climate, the shingles 
are as good as the day they were 
put on.”’ A California architect 
writes, ‘Hardly a building is pro- 
duced by us without Cabot prod- 
ucts." And a Philadelphia paint- 
ing contractor says, ““You have 
certainly overcome all the trouble 
so commonly accepted in high 
grade paints.” 


The coupon below will bring you** The Book 
of 100 Houses’ FREE. Mail it today. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle Stains 


Collopakes 


st halle. 


low 
Manufacturing Chemists 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send your Free** Book of 100 Houses’’to 





some of the recipes which Mrs. Haines 
had devised for the foods to accompany 
her parade of remembered punches. In 
presenting the recipes for the punches 
themselves as a first gesture toward re- 
peal in 1934, the edible aspects of the 
problem received scant attention due to 
lack of space. Here, however, is the 
missing information. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to add that these happy concoc- 
tions might well be served with other 
things than Egg-Nogg, Glogg, Tom & 
Jerry and the rest. 


ORANGE CAKE. Use one half cup of 
butter, one cup of granulated sugar, 
two eggs well beaten, two cupfuls of 
flour sifted with one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one half-pint of sour 
cream (can be bought at all cheese 
stores) in which is dissolved one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one cup of seedless 
raisins put through meat grinder with 
the peel of two small oranges. Cream 
butter, gradually add the sugar and 
cream them well. Add the eggs; mix 
together; add the raisins and orange 
peel, then the flour, alternating with 
the cream. Stir together thoroughly and 
turn into a well-greased oblong shallow 
cake tin. About ten minutes before cake 
igoes in, light oven and turn down to 
300°. After cake is in, turn up to 
400° and bake for about half an hour. 
Cut in squares. Leave unfrosted. 


TORQUAY TEA TARTS. Mix together 
one half pound of cottage cheese with 
~lone half pound of butter. When creamy, 
add to two generous cups of sifted 
pastry flour and mix like pastry. Roll 
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EMELIE DANIELSON 


While the proper making of Tom & Jerry was detailed in the 
January issue, this china punch bowl, from Westport Antique 
Shop, was not pictured. The copper tea kettle is from Lewis 
& Conger; the decanters and copper tray, from Hammacher 
Schlemmer. The red and white cloth is from Mosse; the silver 
jigger, Abercrombie & Fitch; the porringer, Rogers, Lunt 
beaten biscuit, black currant 
tarts and biscotti con anisetta are the foods illustrated 


Chasers For The Punch 


by EDITH KEY HAINES 


out quite thin and cut in about 2%4- 
inch squares. In center of each square 
place a scant teaspoonful of black cur- 
rant jam. Turn over the four corners 
and press edges together. Brush the 
tops with slightly beaten egg white. 
Sprinkle with granulated sugar. Place 
on unbuttered flat tins and bake about 
twelve minutes in oven about 450°. 


RYE COOKIES or RAGKAKOR. Use 
half a cup of butter, half a cup of 
granulated sugar, one and one quarter 
full cups of white flour, one and one 
quarter scant cups of rye flour, one 
generous teaspoonful of baking powder, 
half a cup of chopped walnuts, or half 
a cup of fresh, chopped peanuts, or 
half a cup of chopped raisins. Wash the 
butter, crumble well in cold water, and 
then pour off the water in order to re- 
move some of the salt. Sift baking pow- 
der and flours together; mix in the 
sugar; place on board and work the 


butter in with fingers like a dough,| 4 | 


adding nuts or raisins. Place in re- 
frigerator until ready to use. Place 
dough on board; roll out thin, and cut 
with round cookie or doughnut cutter. 
Place on greased cookie sheets and 
bake for about fifteen minutes in 
oven 400°. 


OATMEAL COOKIES or LOJNANTENS 
HAVREBROD. Use one full cup of 
Quaker Oats, three quarters cup of 
butter, one half cup of brown sugar, 
ten bitter almonds chopped with skins 


YOUR CANDLES 


Ls Hhece QUALITY cin Lees 





e Your choicest linens, your finest 
silver, your richest china and hand- 
somest glassware—these, with your 
other table accessories, you natu- 
rally use when you entertain. But 
do you, as a matter of course, choose 
the candles which will grace your 
table, with the same idea of quality 
in your mind? 

e Waxels are made to conform to 
your own ideas of quality. They are 
dripless, odorless, smokeless, long. 
and even-burning—and with self-fit- 
ting end. They present a range of 22 
colors which insures complete deco- 
rative harmony —in the three styles 
of Princess, Vassar and Mayfair. 

e Waxels, in brief, belong on your 
table. You will find them offered 
at the best candle departments in 
your city. 


“ WAXELETTES” 


Smarthostessesareusing 
“Waxelettes” to light 
their dinner candles, and 
are placing one at each 
plate for lighting cigar- 
ettes. They save the table 
linen and at the same 
time introduce a charm- 
ing new custom. “Waxelettes”— in a 
choice of 4 colors —are attractively 
packed 48 to the box—at the better 
candle departments everywhere. 


Hi WILL aec/ BAUMER 











on, one and a half teaspoonfuls of 


baking powder, and two and one half 
teaspoonfuls of cream. Cream butter} 


CANDLE CO.,INC. 


and oatmeal together. Mix almonds,/15 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


baking powder and sugar together; add! 
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to butter and oatmeal and mix well. 
Then add the cream. Form into small 
balls and place on buttered cookie 
sheets not too close together. Bake for 
about five minutes, or until light brown, 
in oven at 400°. 


SMALL BAKING POWDER BISCUITS. 
Use one cup of sifted bread flour, two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one third teaspoonful of salt, two gen- 
erous tablespoonfuls of butter, one third 
cup of milk (depending on the flour 
used) mixed with a little cream. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients into bowl; 
work butter into flour with finger tips; 
add the milk gradually, mixing until a 
soft dough. Roll out on a lightly floured 
board to a half-inch thickness and cut 
with small, round cutter, measuring 
about an inch in diameter. Place on 
buttered pan and bake for about fifteen 
minutes in oven at 450°. (Bisquick may 
be used, with buttermilk substituted for 
ordinary milk.) When baked, split and 
spread with the following—Cheese Filling: 
Use one square of cream cheese and a 
scant half cup of raisins. Cut raisins 
fine and mix well with the cheese. Let 
stand a short time before using. (Or 
chopped ham alone may be used.) 


SOFT GINGER BREAD. Use one half 
cup of sugar, one half cup of butter, 
one cup of New Orleans molasses, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one fourth teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, two and one half scant 
cups of sifted flour, one and one half 
teaspoonfuls of soda, dissolved in one 
cup of boiling water, and two eggs well 
beaten. Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether. Add the molasses and stir well, 
gradually adding the flour mixed with 
the spices. When well mixed, add the 
water and soda; lastly, add the eggs. 
Pour into small greased muffin tins 


Cooking By Clockwork 


ContinueD From Pace 26 


PLus EFFICIENCY, THERE has been a 
good deal of attention paid to appear- 
ance, and as in other fields eminent 
designers have been called in to style 
the new models. The distinguished look 
of the new cabinet ranges built of lus- 
trous porcelain along smart modern 
lines offers a striking contrast to the 
old cast-iron stoves and even to the fore- 
runners of these 1934 units. Every con- 
venience seems to have been embodied 
in their construction. They are equipped 
with table tops on which mixing and 
other preparatory work can be done, and 
with large, roomy compartments for 
storing frequently used utensils. In ad- 
dition, most of these ranges have an 
extra oven with slight heat radiation 
for keeping dishes warm. The peak of 
perfection has been reached in the 
mechanism of the fully automatic elec- 
tric and gas ranges. Accurate tempera- 
ture controls which measure exactly the 
right amount of heat eliminate all worry 
and waiting while cooking operations 
are going on. Besides this, there is a 
new development in electric range con- 
trol which marks the greatest step for- 
ward since the introduction of the fully 
automatic electric range. This device 
controls the temperature from a high 
point to a lower point during the cook- 
ing operation itself. For example, meats 
should first be cooked in a hot oven for 
the purpose of searing and browning. 


until three quarters full and bake about 
fifteen minutes in oven between 375 
and 400°. This recipe makes a good 
number of cakes. 


SPICE COOKIES or PEPPARKAKOR 
Use one generous cup of Karo syrup, 
three quarters of a cup of butter, half 
a cup of granulated sugar, two egg 
yolks slightly beaten, two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped tangerine peel, 
and three and three quarters cups of 
unsifted flour. Then sift with one and 
one half teaspoonfuls each of soda, 
ground cinnamon, ground ginger, cloves, 
and half a teaspoonful of whole black 
pepper, ground. Boil the syrup, add 
butter and stir until cool. Add the! 
sugar and the egg yolks. Then gradu- | 
ally stir in the flour, soda and spices. | 
Add the tangerine peel. Work with 
hands as a dough. Set away in refrig- 
erator until next day; then roll out 
very thin and cut with a fancy cutter. 
Bake on greased cookie sheets for| 
about five minutes in oven at 400°. | 


SPICE CAKE. Use two cups of unsifted 
flour, two cups of brown sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped orange peel, 
one teaspoonful of cloves, half a tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one half cup 
of melted butter, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two eggs 
beaten together, and one cup of milk 
and cream, half and half. Add milk to 
the beaten eggs and beat together. Sift 
flour, sugar and spices and gradually 
add to milk and eggs these dry in- 
gredients, then the orange peel, stirring 
slowly. Then add the melted butter. 
Pour into greased, oblong, low cake 
tin. Bake for about half an hour in 
oven at 400°, lighting oven at 300° and 
turning up to 400° after the cake is in. 
Cut in squares. 


The oven’s temperature should then be 
reduced for the remainder of the cook- 
ing period, and this is performed by 
the new invention. 


ON THE PURELY technical side, great 
improvements have been made in the 
ovens of these new ranges. All the walls 
—-side, center, back and top—are so in- 
sulated that the oven cooks faster and 
longer on retained heat, is much more 
economical and is much cooler to use in 
summer. The ovens are enamel lined 
and easy to clean. They are equipped 
with a smokeless broiler pan which 
slides out so that the full broiler is 
exposed, making it extremely conveni- 
ent to turn and inspect the meats. The 
burners in both ovens and top cooking 
surfaces are designed to give better 
heat distribution and less waste of fuel. 


For COUNTRY HOMES away from gas 
mains, it is possible to have a standard 
range which will burn real gas deliv- 
ered in cylinders or tanks installed 
in a cabinet outside the house. With 
this fuel, a standard gas range can be 
operated the same as one fed by city 
gas mains. The kerosene stove, mod- 
ern in design with insulated porcelain- 
lined ovens, oven heat indicators and 
double hot burners, is a fine substitute 





when gas and electricity are not avail- 
able. The new ones do an excellent job. | 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


Waves of the sea, sands of the 
desert . . . luxury and barbaric 
splendor ... such swift changes 
are the joy of winter cruising. To 
cruise Cunard is to make them 
even more alluring. Here is a world 
apart, aboard your Cunarder... 
superb, smoothly served, abound- 
ing in rest and sports and enter- 
tainment. In the midst of such 
living, each port is a climax... 
surprising and brilliant. 

Put yourself into this picture 
. .. fora week or two or four. It is 
Cunard management that creates 
this world apart! 


AQUITANIA...to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean 
Jan. 31 and Mar. 7. 33 days in the 
newly remodeled Aquitania; to 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, 
Haifa and Port Said for the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Naples! Rates$495 
up, First Class; $265 up, Tourist. 
Apply to Raymond -Whitcomb, 
670 Fifth Ave., New York, or 
Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, 
New York, or your local agent. 


MAURETANIA... to 
the West Indies and South 
Ameriea. The White Cruise 
Queen on an itinerary only possible 
inthefamed Mauretania.5300miles 
in 12 days. 5 foreign countries: 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, 
Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; 
Colon, Panama; Nassau, Bahamas 
...and a 240-mile daylight vista 
of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands! From New York Feb. 10 
and 24, Mar. 10 and 24, Apr. 7. 
$170 up. 


SAMARIA ...to Bermuda, 
Kingston and Nassau. || 
days ... leisurely yachting in a 
ship famed for comfort, to the 
three highspots of the West Indies! 
From New York Feb. 3 and 17, 
Mar. 3, 17 and 31. $125 up. 


BERENGARIA...Lineoln’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise 
to Bermuda. From New York 
Friday, February 9; return Tues- 
day in time for business. $55 up. 
First Class Service throughout on West 
Indies Cruises; no passports required. 


See your local agent cr Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 
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Compass Pointers 


SWEDEN'S SUMMER IS SHORT BUT DOUBLY 


SWEET. HERE HALSINGBORG REVELS IN IT 


ITALY’'S MAGGIORE, LIKE COMO AND GARDA, 


PRESENTS ITS OWN TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 





N ITS school days, this department took 

to its bosom a Latin maxim which runs: 

Vade ad formicam, O piger. Considera 
vias eas et disce sapientiam. Quae cum non 
habeat ducem nec praeceptorem nec prin- 
cipem parat in aestate cibum sibi et con- 
gregat in messe quod commedat. Freely 
translated, as we understand -it, this means, 
“Be prepared.” Of course, your position and 
that of the minute ant, which does its pre- 
paring in the summer, are reversed. Our 
thought for the month is that you should 
prepare now with this department and its 
allies as dux, praeceptor and princeps, against 
the coming of summer. This classic analogy 
may now be allowed to lapse. 


Winter Sowing 


BRIEFLY, WE URGE you to think now of your 
summer’s European plans. We do this for 
two reasons: first, because it is high time to 
think about them; second, because we shall 
not have another chance to discuss Europe 
on this page again until May, when you 
should have your passage already booked. 

These photographs were selected with a 
purpose (we occasionally have one) not hard 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


to discover. They point on the one hand to 
Sweden, on the other to Italy—two countries 
not often enough considered as summer 
stamping grounds. As a matter of warm fact, 
both the Italian lakes and the Swedish 
chateau country are indescribably lovely in 
midsummer. Sweden we know wretchedly 
little about. Just enough to know how much 
we have missed by not knowing it better. 
Here are some of the things we have missed: 
a trip from Gothenburg to Stockholm through 
the Gota Canal, three hundred and fifty 
miles of idyllic lakes and streams, with the 
canal proper (about a third of the total 
length) rising to a height of three hundred 
feet and down again. In some places the 
canal is so narrow that the branches of 
the trees along the way brush the decks of 
the steamers. We have missed the beautiful 
estates of Skane, a country of warm luxuri- 
ance not to be surpassed by any other in 
Europe. Time and the times have little effect 
on this part of the world. We have missed 
the hills of Vastergotland—hills and valleys 
and lakes and sleepily industrious towns 
with crooked streams idling through them. 
We have missed Visby, the island not far 
from Stockholm which is almost the last un- 
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SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


tarnished relic of medieval times. When you 
stop to think of the excellent steamer service 
of the Swedish American Line, for example, 
and the railways of the country, failure to 
include Sweden in the summer’s itinerary 
seems inexcusable. 


Summer Reaping 


As For Iraty, the three lakes, Maggiore, 
Como and Garda, not to mention the smaller 
ones, are a trinity of delights in a vexing 
world. No one who has seen them can ever 
forget them; no one who has yet to go there 
can claim a full knowledge of beauty until 
he has done so. There are big towns and 
little ones along the banks, and places to 
stay indefinitely with either the pomp of a 
visiting grand duke or the simplicity of a 
mathematics professor on sabbatical leave. 
Mr. Mussolini, with the Italian Line’s magnifi- 
cent fleet as intermediary, has made it easier 
and more fun than ever to enjoy the lakes. 

These are not all Italy, goodness knows— 
not with Florence, for example, to be re- 
explored for fresh joys; and Verona, and 
Milan, and Leghorn, and the whole Italian 
Riviera sweeping west of that to Ventimiglia. 
For some reason, good or bad, we seem to 
favor the larger cities of Italy for a winter’s 
hibernation; but in summer, give us a car or 
a bicycle or even our own two feet and the 
Italian countryside. The little villages up in 
the hills or the somnolent towns along the 
coast (east or west) have then an incredible 
and unworldly fascination. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out 
that Sweden and Italy have a lot of territory 
between. In exercising your prerogative of 
making plans and dreaming dreams, don’t 
forget that fact. The whole continent of Eu- 
rope lies in your way. And of course the 
British Isles are almost impossible to over- 
look. But we don’t need to tell you that, 
either. Besides, there isn’t room. 
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BY BOAT, TRAIN 
OR PLANE? 


You have your choice if you are planning a trip 
to sunny California where distant snow capped 
mountain peaks make a fantastic background for 
orange groves and palm trees which beautify the 


valleys. 


It takes about two weeks for the journey from 
New York on luxurious liners that go through the 
Panama Canal to California. By train it takes ap- 
proximately three nights and four days from coast 
to coast, and if you are air-minded the hop from 
Atlantic to Pacific can be made in less than 


twenty-four hours. 


Between the Mexican border and the Oregon 
border there are miles and miles of varied scenery 
and sports. If you wish to bask on the beach there 
is Coronado, if you yearn for a tumble in the snow 
there is Yosemite, and if you are a golf enthusiast 
there is the ever popular Del Monte—and these 
are but a few of the innumerable attractions of- 
fered by the "Golden" state. 





Courtesy All Year Club Southern California 


A letter, phone or check on the coupon will bring you the desired information—gratis, of course 


HOME & FIELD TRAVEL BUREAU 


572 Madison Avenue Wickersham 2-2800 New York City 
0 Mediterranean Cruises 0 Hawaii OO New England CO Australia C] Great Britain 
(West Indies Cruises CO Mexico (1 Mid-South Resorts (C Egypt CJ Italy 
C] Panama Canal Trip CT California CJ Florida (0 India CO Russia 
CO Bermuda C0 Southwest Resorts CJ South America C] Orient C1 Spain 
C] Cuba CJ Southern Ranches C1 South Africa C] France CO Switzerland 
C1) Nassau [) Canada OD North Africa CJ Germany CZ Scandinavia 








Name Address H-F-2-34 
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My Garden Notebook 





FEBRUARY: THE ONE-COLOR GARDEN—BLUE 


PPRECIATION of color is a 
A very active part of present- 
day garden planning, and 

the idea of borders or masses o% 
solid color is an attractive one. 
Knowledge of various kinds is 
needed to carry out the scheme: 
color values, time and length of 
bloom calculated, besides the 
characteristics of growth, height, 
luxuriance, habits. Over-enthusi- 
asm for the special hue is to be 
guarded against. Bits of white 
and pale yellow among the blues 
or a dash of red used like ta- 
basco sauce will be diversions 
from the main theme, yet the 
major note will appear to govern. 


TINTS OR TRUE BLUES 


Bive 1s A popular hue, either 
because it is difficult to acquire, 
or from the fact that there is a 
depth of pure color in a true 
blue flower not duplicated in any 
other shade. Before selecting the 
possible plants for a blue gar- 
den the decision must be made 
whether choices are to be kept 
to “true blue,” the only deviation 
allowed being a gray comple- 
ment, or whether all noted in the 
lists as blue are to be admitted. 
In the first case the number is 
small, allowing of but little va- 
riety, but compensates during 
blooming period with greater 
beauty; on the other hand if pur- 
plish tints are not excluded, but 
used in small quantities among 
the clear blues, a much longer 
flowering period is obtained. 


TRUE SLUES 


BEGINNING WITH THE early spring 
and continuing through the sea- 
son (heights and accurate time 
of blooming to be found in the 
catalogues): small bulbs, scilla; 
chionodoxa; grape hyacinths; 
forget-me-nots; Jacob’s ladder; 
polemonium reptans; the low an- 
chusa, myosotidiflora; blue col- 
umbine, aquilegia caerulea; flax, 
linum perenne, are the spring 
starters. Later come delphiniums, 


belladonna and chinense; an- 


chusa, the tall Dropmore or 
Opal; salvia azurea; plumbago 
larpentae; the two shrubby clem- 
atis, davidiana and caerulea; 


eryngium or sea holly; phacelia 
campanularia, a showy nine-inch 
plant with bright blue flowers, to 
be grown from seed, and borage, 
the herb. For color companions 
use white lupine and foxgloves, 
pale yellow snapdragons, yuccas, 
white and yellow rue, white holly- 
hocks, lilium candidum or longi- 
florum, and the white funkia or 
hosta, grandiflora. 


BLUES TOUCHED WITH PURPLE 


HYACINTHS AND CROCUS are added 
to the spring flowers of the first 
list, then mertensia, pale lilac- 
blue pasqueflower, anemone pul- 
satilla, and the little-known bulb 
camassia. From the first of June 
material is plentiful. Lupine poly- 
phyllus in a variety of tones, deep 
blue, purple, and a dull tone 
of blue, and lupine subcarnosus, 
Texas blue bonnet; scabiosa 
caucasica; Chinese forget-me- 
not, cynoglossum amabile; all 
the monkshoods, aconitum; the 
stable blue of baptisia, the misty 
tinge of campanulas and platy- 
codons, and the veronica family, 
the best of which is veronica 
longifolia subsessilis, blooming in 
August with long feathery spikes 
of deepest blue. 


AN ANNUAL PLANTING 


AN EXCELLENT SELECTION to fol- 
low tulips which are left in the 
ground, with the plants put in 
closely, giving an effect of a 
blended carpet, soft in appear- 
ance, and delicate in tone shad- 
ings. The planting is a low one, 
a little over a foot at the highest 
point, blossoming in profusion 
from July. The first named are 
the lowest, and the height in- 
creases as the list goes on. 
Ageratum, Little Blue Star and 
Imperial Dwarf Blue; lobelia 
Crystal Palace; torenia fournieri; 
Swan River daisy or brachy- 
come; lobelia tenuior ramosa; 
verbena mammoth caerulea; cam- 
panula loreyi blue; petunia Vio- 
let Queen; heliotrope Blue 
Perfection; larkspur Blue But- 
terfly. When a strong general 
efiect of massed tone is sought, 
from twelve to thirty plants of 
one variety will be needed. 


CERTAIN COMBINATIONS 


ANY DULLNESS IN the formally 
designed blue garden may be 
relieved by central beds of gold 
lantanas trained in_ standard 
form. Make a special point of 
using the annual salvia patens, 
the bluest and sturdiest of all 
the salvias of the color; have 
large patches of nemophila, the 
sky blue annual with white cen- 
ters, beloved by cats (to be kept 
away with sunken bottles of 
ammonia frequently renewed) ; 
twine Heavenly Blue morning 
glories up the lattices, and make 
the basis of hanging baskets 
browallia with bright violet blue 
and fine foliage (plants bought 
as a time-saver). Tradescantia 
is a good foliage foil for blue 
mist flower, eupatorium coelesti- 
num; blue and white vinca as 
ground covers have the desired 
blooms, and the hardy asters 
Climax, Edward VII, Ed Beckett 
and Feltham’s Blue have only a 
faint lavender tinge. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


THIS GROUP IS extremely limited, 
and the colors far from an un- 
adulterated blue, but the flower- 
ing effect is interesting; they 
come at dull times, and are very 
little used, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. The indigo bush, amor- 
pha fruticosa, grows from 6 to 
8 feet high and has purple blue 
flowers in July. It is suitable 
for informal shrub plantings, 
where it will look out for itself. 
(It was exported from this coun- 
try to England in 1724.) Bud- 
dleia veitchiana, the summer 
lilac, is familiar, and the blue 
spirea, caryopteris, while often 
listed under perennials, has a 
shrubby growth, especially cary- 
opteris tangutica from China. 
Vitex macrophylla, the chaste- 
tree, produces flowers in July, 
and while called tree is a shrub 
around 4 or 5 feet high. EI- 
sholtzia blooms in September, 
the lilac President Grevy has 
double blue blossoms, while the 
shrub althea or hibiscus comes 
in a variety having single blue 
flowers and is one of the best. 








REMINDERS FOR FEBRUARY 


HEN the pots of bulbs 
are brought in from the 
cold the flowers will have 


short stems if the foliage is not 
allowed a short period of growth 
in a cool, light place. 

Put the covers on any hotbeds 
which are soon to be used for 
early seedings that they may 
have a chance to warm up. To 
hasten the process put mats on 
the sashes at night and sunless 
days. 

If any indoor plants have be- 
come scale-infected, especially 
ferns, spray them with a whale 
oil soap solution, over and under 
all fronds, cutting off and burn- 
ing any badly infected ones. 
Where there is only an occa- 
sional scale a drop of naptha 
will remove it. 

It is time to bring in branches 
for indoor forcing. Pick the caps 
off pussywillows and put them in 
warm water for a few hours. 
This is good treatment for for- 
sythias also. Quinces force well. 

Forced lily-of-the-valley roots 
may be put in a cool place until 
spring and then planted in the 
garden, as well as tulips, nar- 
cissi, and hyacinths. Paper-white 
narcissi cannot be used again in 
any situation, but freesia bulbs 
may be dried off and replanted 
next August for house forcing. 
Watch the lawns that no one cuts 
across them in a frozen state. 

Potted calla lilies are about to 
bloom and so need a weak liquid 
fertilizer every week. At all times 
they are greedy drinkers, not 
even minding water standing in 
the saucers. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK 


“FRENCH INTENSIVE GARDENING” 
by A. J. McSelf lets the reader 
into the secret of using every 
inch of soil to the best advan- 
tage in the famous manner of 
the French gardener. Many sug- 
gestions are easily adaptable to 
the needs on this side of the 
ocean, figuring latitudes. Espal- 
iered fruit trees, neat rows of 
vegetables, hotbeds, mushrooms 
flash to mind with the facile de- 
scriptions, and the illustrations 
are helpful as patterns and 
charming to look at. Printed in 
London by W. H. L. Colling- 
ridge; available at Scribner’s. 
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Decoration From The Chemist | 


ConTINUED From Pace 43 


obviously lend itself to unusual flower 
arrangements. But the artist, Walter 
Goebel, prefers to use it more ab- 
stractly, partly filling the flask with a 
vivid blue dye and placing it on a 
small dish for a base which is filled 
with brilliant carmine dye. He mounts 
the combination on a black vitrolite 
circle, finishing off the tops with silver- 
leafed corks. At the right of the flask 
and coming into the picture dieconally 
from the upper left are two groups of 
condensers whose beauty is a sheer joy 
to the eye. I can think of no more dis- 
tinguished adornment for a wall than 
a glassed-in niche indirectly illumi- 
nated, and filled with such forms as 
these beautifully mounted on simple 
wood or metal bases. 


IN EVERY CHEMIST’S laboratory are 
numbers of bowls, some _ round-bot- 
tomed, some flat, but all invariably 
characterized by a fine simplicity of 
form and beauty of proportion. In the 
upper central portion of the picture is 
shown a round-bottomed bowl] sunk into 
a flexible heavy aluminum wire coil de- 
signed by Mr. Goebel. The bowl is half 
filled with water, with a flower head 
floating on it. The resilient spring base 


This House Has Dropped Its Past 


ConTINUED From Pace 48 


the great dividing beam remaining in 
the ceiling as part of the fine old Colo- 
nial background. Contrast and balance, 
in both form and color, are all-im- 
portant. With the original fireplace and 
a pair of Salem cupboards appears a 
couch covered in dusty beige polo cloth 
with a pleated flounce. A Georgian 
barrel chair is done in honey-colored 
velvet, and a massive Federal mahogany 
sofa has a tawny velvet covering. On the 
great stone hearth slab are a Dutch fire 
bucket, French provincial andirons and 
an English fire set-—old enough by them- 
selves, but in combination as fresh as 
today. 


IN THE DINING room the vitality of 
strong coloring is particularly effective. 
Dark but vivid blue walls are set off by 
dead white woodwork and the fireplace 
treatment, repeating these tones, is sub- 
limely simple. The table and Queen 
Anne chairs are white, contrasting with 
the Federal mahogany buffet and paired 
consoles. The library is full of books 
and comfort, the great casements fitted 
with Venetian blinds. Here the feeling 
is definitely contemporary. At one end 
of the room, bookshelves frame the 
windows; at the other, they cover one 
wall from floor to ceiling. Deep low- 
slung chairs and couches add to the 
general atmosphere of comfort. The 
kitchen is most modern of all. 


THE BEDROOMS AGAIN show a deft hand 
at combining new and old. Mr. Mullen’s 
room is inspired by a huge mahogany 
four-poster which has long been in his 
family. At its foot is a Chinese chest, 
and the canopy is chintz of Chinese in- 


| 

| 
responds to the slightest vibration, caus- | 
ing faint ripples that give the water 
life and sparkle. At the lower right | 
of the photograph are two U-shaped | 
siphons mounted on white lacquered | 
bases and held in place by aluminum} 
“claws.” The result, a most unusual | 
and individual candelabrum. If you like 
color, fill the tubes with liquid dyes 
before inserting the candles. The color 
may be changed to match your table 
setting. As an experience and adventure 
in abstract form we recommend the 
glass dryer shown under the bel! at the 
left of the candelabrum. There is some- 
thing faintly Chinese in its form, yet as 
pure and classic as the Greek key. It 
needs no further embellishment to serve 
as an ornament for the center of your 
mantel shelf. 


Most OF THE chemical pieces shown 
here are made by the Corning Glass 
Works, and may be purchased at Eimer 
& Amend, New York. Some of them 
were borrowed from discerning artists 
and decorators who.had already en- 
sconced pieces of this sort in their 


homes and _ studios, Walter Dorwin 
Teague, George Sakier and Joseph 
Mullen. 


fluence in rich reds and blues. Mrs. 
Mullen’s room, in contrast to the mas- 
culine dignity of the other, is feminine 
without being frilly and dainty without 
prettiness. Furniture and woodwork are 
white against soft pink walls. 


THE ATTIC GUEST room is perhaps most 
delightful of all. Red flannel petticoat 
flouncing, of all things, runs around the 
walls just above chair rail height, and 
over this is a valance of white em- 
broidery. The windows are curtained in 
the same way. The familiar maple spool 
beds have been painted white, with 
lamp brackets above the headboards 
and between them a table which covers 
the radiator. For spreads knitted 
afghans of black and white patchwork 
supply a gay touch. A corner dressing 
table is hung with red and white candle- 
wick. Since the room is none too large, 
a delightful door of vertical boards has 
been devised to hinge in the middle and 
collapse, accordion-wise, out of the way. 
As a space-saving device this has few 
equals. Guests have the entire floor to 
themselves. At the top of the stairs, the 
space that was once a storage room has 
been converted into a living hall. And 
back of this lie the bedroom and bath. 
And, of course, since the bedroom has 
three exposures, there is always plenty 
of fresh air in circulation. 


THE EFFECT OF all these alien touches 
in a house a century and a half old is 
not only pleasant but amazingly in- 
vigorating. Even more important is the 
undeniable fact that, so far from being 





submerged, the Colonial origins of the 
house are given new lustre. 





HENDERSON’S 
Special OFFER 


1934 SEED CATALOGUE 
AND 25c REBATE SLIP 


Mai the coupon and we will send you 
free of charge “Everything for the 
Garden,” Henderson’s new seed cata- 
logue, together with the new Hender- 
son 25-cent rebate slip. 





“Everything for the Garden” is the title of our 1934 
catalogue. It is a beautifully illustrated book with 
32 full-color plates and hundreds of illustrations di- 
rect from actual photographs of the results of Hen- 
derson’s seeds. It offers many special collections of 
vegetable seeds arranged so as to give a continuous 
supply of fresh, crisp vegetables throughout the sum- 
mer, and collections of flower seeds especially ar- 
ranged for harmony of color and continuity of bloom. 


It is a complete garden book and should be in the 
hands of every lover of the garden beautiful or boun- 
tiful. Clip the coupon now! 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, which 
will be sent with every catalogue 
where the coupon in this advertise- 
ment ts sent us, will be accepted by us 
as 25 cents cash payment on any order 
of two dollars or over. 


For 87 years, HENDERSON’S TESTED 
SEEDS have been the standard. Year 
after year, our constantly improving meth- 
ods have enabled us to maintain our 
supremacy among American seed houses. 
The initial cost of your seeds is the small- 
est item in your garden’s expense, and it 
is of advantage to plant seeds of recog- 
nized quality from a house of reputation 
and standing. 
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| PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
| 35 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Catherine Kordes. Scarlet, 
shading to pink. $2. 

Conqueror. Saffron yellow, 
flushed orange. $1.50. 

Heinrich Wendland. Nastur- 
tium-red and yellow. $1.50. 


and Bobbink & Atkins plants 


Autumn. Bright yellow, streaked 
red. 

Caledonia. White. 

Charles P. Kilham. Orange-pink. 

Director Rubio. Light red. 

Duchess of Atholl. Bronzy yellow. 

E. J. Ludding. Reddish coral. 








New ‘Roses 


will be your Garden Treasures for years 


From the many new Roses brought forth recently, 
we highly commend a limited number. 
been thoroughly tested, have proved to be strong 
growers and good bloomers. 
additions to your Rose garden. 


We pay postage or express charges to points east of Rocky 
Mountains on dormant Roses ordered before April 15. 


This Collection is for those with 
Modest Incomes and High Hopes 


This group is evidence of the “goodness” of the Rose family, 


free flowering, and fragrance, make the trio of excellence. 


This Collection of 12 Roses for only $10 


We pay postage or express charges to points east of Rocky 
Mountains on dormant Roses ordered before April 15. 


Our new catalogue of Hybrid Tea Roses, Climbing Roses, Polyantha Roses, 


shrubs, evergreens, and hardy plants will be sent free east of the Rocky 
Mountains; if west of Rockies please send 50 cts. for catalogue. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey 








These have 


They will be distinct 


Louise Krause. Yellow. $1.50. 
Mrs. J. D. Eisele. Cherry- 

rose, scarlet reflex. $1.50. 
Max Krause. Golden yellow. 


Trigo. Sulphur yellow. $1.50. 


in particular. Strong growth, 


Golden Dawn. Bright yellow. 
ermann Lindecke. Silvery pink. 

Louise Krause. Yellow. 

Marie Maass. Ivory white. 

Olympiad. Blood red; fiery copper 
and yellow at base. 

Richard E. West. Light yellow. 




















Will you 
spend 35c 


for 
SUTTON’S 


1934 
Catalogue? 


Or, BETTER 
YET, why not 
invest $1.25 
in Sutton’s 
1934 Catalogue and four packets of 
Sutton’s Famous Seeds as listed be- 
low? The seeds offered are varie- 
ties much wanted in America. They 
are superior strains—two of them* 
improved sorts now offered in the 
United States for the first time. 


Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 


Eschscholtzia.* Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orange semi-double flowers with fluted 
petals. 


Sutton’s Improved 
Hyrseipum DELPHINIUMS 
Beed packets, 60c and 35c 


Calendula.* Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 


Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and 
Saucer, Pink. Large semi-<iouble flowers re- 
sembling a cup and saucer. 

Order these seeds and the catalogue and 
you’ll have flowers of which you’ll be proud. 
The catalogue will help you select other 
favorite varieties of seed and give you tested 

and proved directions for growing. 


SUTTON & SONS, Lt. 
Dept. E-8 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








Root-Strength 
Hardy Plants 


Are Success Guarantee 


N THE first page of our new 

Hardy Plant and Rock Plant 

Catalog, you will find full par- 
ticulars of just on any plant you buy 
from Wayside Gardens, carries with it, 
a prepaid success insurance policy. 
A policy which guarantees, that every 
one of our Root-Strength plants you 
buy, will give you the satisfaction we 
have claimed, and you have a right to 
expect. Anything that does not turn out 
to your satisfaction, we promptly and 
cheerfully make good on. Either we 
send you new alos or refund your 
money outright. 
So it is, that instead of buying just 
plants, you actually ger from wy ayo 
teed blooms. Sure blooms the first sea- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. 

















son. Send for the finest Hardy Plant 
Catalog published in America. It con- 
tains many new Wayside things obtain- 
able nowhere else. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES 
If you really want one of the choicest 
things in all Poppyland plant plenty of 
Orientals. These are the lovely pink 
variety Mrs. Perry. Prices: 3 for $1. 
12 for $3. 25 for $5. 


Wayside Gardens 


32 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
America’s Finest Plants and Bulb 

















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Friday To Monday Garden 


ContinvueD From Pace 18 


water flats of such annuals as have to 
be started indoors. So I must buy my 
verbenas, petunias, heliotrope and ager- 
atum. I cannot heed the rose grower’s 
plea to plant roses in the fall because 
that is when we have hot, dry spells and 
they die between week-ends. April is 
the time for me to plant shrubs and 
roses as showers are abundant then. 
Moreover, with my handicap, I have to 
choose plants that will thrive without 
much coddling or spraying. I have 
learned to rely, for instance, on cer- 
tain annuals that are easy to raise and 
sure to bloom. They are feverfew, corn- 
flower, Shirley poppies and zinnias in 
their many charming and new varieties. 
Sweet-william is a safe biennial and 
most necessary to fill in after the tulips 
go. 


Ir MAKES A difference in your planting 
scheme whether your house is blond or 
brunette, that is if your garden lies all 
around it like mine. With a white house 
you can capitulate to bright pink roses, 
but I have to steel myself against them. 
Anything mauve or magenta is horrible 
against the rusty brown of my shingles, 
except at the north side where they 
have weathered a silver gray. Laurel 
and Japanese yew for greenery, white 
wistaria, hydrangea arborescens, shrubby 
cinquefoil, salmon and yellow single 
hollyhocks, coral pentstemon, white 
phlox, the blues and lavenders of flax, 
monkshood and veronicas, climbing 
roses in white and yellow—in these I 
put my trust. They grow around the 
house. 


I po not have to worry about the soil, 
which is limey and a treat for pinks. 
Nothing had been planted in it for over 
a century except old shoes and bones 
by forgetful dogs. The ancient purple 
lilacs and a few cabbage roses seem to 
have sufficed my predecessors, who left 
nothing else toward my garden plan 
save enormous boulders along the brook, 
just where I needed them for a dike 
and bridge, and the flight of stone steps 
outside the cottage from the lower level 
up to the southwest door on the second 
story. Not for a pearl necklace would I 
exchange the April day when I put the 
bird bath in place under the lilac there 
and set out on different levels of 
rocks around it wild saxifrage from the 
woods, alyssum saxatile, nepeta mussini, 
periwinkle, hepatica and maidenhair. 


THE sor 1s rich, but the climate has 
to be considered, especially in the mat- 
ter of coral and yellow roses, my par- 
ticular hobby. Many would not survive 
the winters here in the Redding hills. 
I tried one, beguiled by the description 
of its “apricot yellow buds and clusters 
of pale buff flowers with coppery tints 
when expanded.” It bloomed from the 
start and after four years completely 
covers the latticed leanto built for it 
over the east door. The name of this 
charmer is Ghislaine de Feligonde. The 
most fragrant of my yellow climbers is 
Alberic Barbier. Gardenia, also very 
sweet, does well at the gate house, and 
at last Primrose, the unfading but 
scentless lemon-yellow rose I love, is 
established next the southwest door. A 
salmon pink climber, exquisite in form 
and scent, is Albertine, growing over 
the wall along the road. Silver Moon 





is the only climber within my color 


range that I would attempt to grow on 
the exposed western front over the 
quarry, and there it has grown up to 
the attic windows. 


For BusH ROsEs I can recommend Mrs. 
Charles Bell as a hardy and prolific tea 
rose for week-end gardeners. It likes 
soapy dish water. But my best success 
has been with polyanthas in my eastern 
bed away from scorching afternoon sun 
and severe winds. Salmon Queen, Kath- 
arina Zeimet, Cécile Brunner, Gruss an 
Aachen, and Frau Dr. Erreth all bloom 
continuously there with perennial plants 
between. I use lilies for contrast with 
them—madonnas, regals, speciosums and 
tenuifoliums. 


I AM INDEBTED to a landscape architect, 
Rosalind Spring La Fontaine, for my 
general planting plan. Her idea of a 
dooryard garden suits the simplicity of 
the cottage and the way it sits low on 
the ground so that you feel on intimate 
terms with the garden as you walk into 
it from any one of three doors. The low 
retaining wall inclosing it was a happy 
afterthought, as well as the terrace 
near the front door, which solved the 
problem of what to do with the pile of 
stones dug up from the flower beds. 
Incidentally, I find myself weeding the 
garden at odd moments because it is 
so accessible. 


I HAVE CERTAIN effects in mind in select- 
ing plants. One is fragrance. Another 
is the illuminating effect of white 
flowers, especially at night. White pe- 
tunias and white peonies satisfy both 
desires. Then I believe that in a prim- 
itive setting such as this, full of con- 
trasting vistas and ups and downs, 
strong primitive colors are in keeping. 
Hence my coral reds, lemon yellows, 
and delphinium blues. 


SoME OF MY posies remind me of 
charming places I have seen. The be- 
gonias and fuchsias in the rear rockery 
recall the pots of them blooming around 
the doorways of old houses in Senlis. 
Other plants I chose at random from 
catalogues because I liked the names. 
Goatsrue, for instance, which is a 
wicked usurper in the regular flower 
beds but marvelous for wild planting. 
The name corydalis lutea is a poem 
just to say, and a delightful little rock 
plant for summer bloom besides. Then 
I must confess to inward mirth in my 
grouping of carpenter’s thumb, garden- 
er’s garters, and old man’s beard with 
widow’s tears at a discreet distance. 


Ir Is THE naturalistic effects along the 
brook that perhaps interest me the 
most. My idea was to make a primrose 
path with forget-me-nots for contrast in 
the slope around a little pool above the 
stone bridge. The soil there is damp 
and black, evidently just what prim- 
roses like. They begin to bloom while 
narcissus, daffodils and blue mertensia 
celebrate the spring along the rest of 
the water course, and the later varieties 
of primulas are still in flower when the 
sweet rocket I stole from an abandoned 
barnyard begins to perfume the air and 
ferns, violets and yellow lady’s slippers 
lead one down to the top of the water- 
fall. I found by experience that only 
well-formed clumps of any plants would 
hold their own in this wild garden. 
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Little seedlings require a regular flower 
bed. The other flowers listed in order 
of their bloom are as follows: azaleas, 
German iris, native blue flag, lilac 
cranesbill, perennial yellow foxglove, 
flowering raspberry, lupine, anchusa, 
oenothera fruticosa, elderberry, lemon 
daylily, and the Japanese iris Gold 
Bound and Aspasie. Then light rose and 
dark magenta beebalm with meadow 
rue, eupatorium ageratoides and white 
campion. Then hemerocallis in varieties 
with filipendula ulmaria florepleno and 
artemisia lactiflora. Next hybrid rose 
mallows in red, pink and white, wild 
blue lobelia, lavender phlox, swamp 
rose, cimicifuga racemosa, eupatorium 
purpureum, coelestinum. Last golden- 
rod, Michaelmas daisies and sumac. 


THE BOOK I read and reread for this 
brookside planting was Durand’s My 
Wild Flower Garden. He made me long 
to have spicebush where I could see it 
from the terrace. I was about to order 
some from catalogues when one Satur- 
day in early May I chanced to stroll 
in my own hinterland through a wooded 
ravine, and there before my eyes was 
a half acre of spicebushes, their grace- 
ful jet boughs fringed with pale yellow 
flowers. The moral of that incident was 
to seek the treasures near at hand. 


Something Fresh In The State Of Denmark 


ConTINUED From Pace 34 


one enters a large, well-lighted, red- 
tiled reception hall with a fireplace in 
which birch logs are kept burning 
through the winter. Straight ahead is 
the living room, also with its fireplace, 
and a southern exposure. Two walls 
are lined with books and a third is 
taken up with a huge window and 
glazed doors to the flagstone terrace 
which runs the length of the house— 
part of the modern architect’s scheme 
to make fresh air and sunshine as com- 
pletely available as possible. The sun 
room with its southern and western ex- 
posures has an entrance on the terrace. 
Climate suggested that a good solid 
wall be left to the north. The dining 
room is nearly as large as the living 
room, and with good reason. How the 
Danes love to eat—and drink! (Since 
the outset of prohibition American din- 
ing rooms have become smaller and 
smaller until many have shrunk to 
mere alcoves. Now that dining has the 
chance once more to be a festive art, 
dining alcoves may revert to type and 
become dining rooms again.) 


But RETURN TO the hall. Entered from 
here is the guest room and a toilet 
which is accessible from either room. 
Beyond the guest room one finds a 
lavatory and shower which connects 
with the master bathroom and so may 
be used by either guest or owner. The 
master bedroom, itself, with entrance 
from the. living room, has a bay win- 
dow affording cross ventilation, a south- 
ern exposure and plenty of sunlight. 


FROM THE VESTIBULE there is a covered 
passage to the two-car garage through 
a small workshop and a stable for 
bicycles. (If such a house were built 
in this country near the shore, here 
would be a grand space for showers 
and lockers for bathing.) The basement 
is excavated only under the two-story 
wing, the hall, and the dining room. 
Here space is provided for a laundry, 
drying room, storage room, wine cellar 


Not THAT A garden can be complete 
without spending money. Heaven forbid 
I should create that impression! One 
has to forget everything practical and 
plunge every spring. Otherwise you get 
a niggardly and commonplace effect. I 
refuse to believe that I cannot afford 
some precious shrub like viburnum 
carlesi or mountain andromeda when 
of course I could buy Japanese bar- 
berry for ten cents a plant. Live on nuts 
and berries, buy your yachts second 
hand and let the children win scholar- 
ships for their education would be my 
advice to friends who want the thrill 
of supreme beauty in their gardens, 


BESIDES THIS SLOGAN of “Expense be 
hanged,” my week-end gardening has 
proceeded on one other policy. That is 
to employ for my undertakings only 
men with reputations for wild and reck- 
less living. Then if I want to transplant 
a crooked apple tree, or do something 
the respectable natives would think 
equally crazy, such as curving a terrace 
wall or using stones they consider tough 
customers instead of nicely dressed 
blocks, there is some chance I will suc- 
ceed in my purpose of keeping Limecot 
as informal as it must have been when 
the Indian chief, Chicken Warrups, 
deeded it to the early settlers. 


and larder in addition to the heating 
room. 


THE SECOND FLOOR, over only the 
kitchen and servants’ rooms, is devoted 
to four children’s rooms and_ bath 
reached by a special stair and entrance. 
Each child has a room to himself con- 
taining a closet and a wash basin. The 
group shares a narrow private balcony 
as well as a deck over the sun room, 
reached by means of an outside stair. 
Such an arrangement would be desir- 
able even if there were only two chil- 
dren in the family. One room could be 
used for a governess, another for a 
playroom or a child’s dining room or 
both. Later when the children have 
grown older, the play room or governess’ 
room could be converted into a child’s 
guest room. Clearly in this house the 
children are considered both as to their 
comfort and that of their parents, for 
by providing a place apart for the 
youngsters there is no need to suppress 
them to maintain quiet for the grown- 
ups—or vice versa. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN the Scan- 
dinavian countries has gone far beyond 
the experimental stage. Indeed, most 
new construction, not only of homes but 
of all types of buildings, is either 
modern in character or else a greatly 
modified form of the traditional archi- 
tecture rendered in modern materials. 
Most of these houses in Denmark are 
built of rough brick with a stucco finish, 
but in America such a house could be 
built of hollow tile, cinder block or 
similar materials more economically. 
The Rothenborg house is a good ex- 
ample of Danish practice today: the 
plan is made to work first and the ele- 
vations are very largely designed to fit 
the plan. The house is built to live in 
rather than as a show place for others 
to gaze upon, though, strangely enough, 





these low, plain houses with their large 
windows are more arresting than the 
stylized houses of another generation. ' 








THE new, 216-page Dreer’s 
1934 Garden Book is the one 
COMPLETE guide to successful 
rdening. Send now for your 
tee copy. It contains some of 
the most unusual exclusive of- 
ferings in the century-long his- 
tory of Dreer’s. 
New, Single Giant Chrysanthemums 
“Indian Maid”’— deep orange 
terra- cotta. “Princess” — very 
large, white. “Redskin” —deep 
orange-scarlet, changing to cop- 
pery rose. 

These are three of the twelve 
beautiful new giant “mums”— 
all Dreer originations —which 
are shown in full color in the 
new Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book. 


Send now foryour free copy of Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book 
HENRY A. DREER 


131 Dreer Building 


IMPORTANT NOVELTY 
INTRODUCTIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


75 






com DREER’S 
1934 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


The New Giant 
Single "Mum’’, 
"Indian Maia” 




















New Giant Cactus Dahlia— 
“Paul Pfitzer”’ 
Wonderful flowers of giant size, 
but dainty and graceful. Delight- 
ful rose color, faintly suffused 
with lilac—the base of the pet- 

als being a rich yellow. 
The Perfumed Rose— 
“Mrs. J. D. Eisele” 


Truly “the Rose of the Year.” 
Unusually vigorous and a free, 
continuous bloomer. Flowers 
have the permeating fruity odor 
of the old Garden Roses of fifty 
years ago and are absolutely per- 
fect in every stage of develop- 
ment. Coloring an exquisite 
shade of cherry rose overlaid 
with a scarlet glow. 


1306 Spring Garden St. 









Se 


Korean Hybrid 
Chrysanthemums— 


@ These lovely new hybrids, bred 
from the sturdy Korean species, are 
exceptionally hardy, free-flowering 
and dainty in color tones. 
early October until killing frosts, 
they will add new color, beauty and 


interest to your garden. 


Mercury—(Plant Patent No. 58) 
Beautiful bronze-red, changing to 
Diam., 


coppery bronze. 


Daphne—Exquisite blending of 
Daphne pink with underlying sheen 
Prominent golden sta- 
Ceres—Old gold, blended 
with chamois yellow and soft cop- 
pery bronze. Apollo—Has no equal 
among Chrysanthemums for free- 
dom of flowering. A gorgeous com- 
bination of bronze, red and gold, 
salmon. 


RISTOL* NURSERIES - INC: 


of lilac rose. 
mens. 


suffused with glowing 


soft salmon. 





Three sets of six, $11.25. 


delivered free east of the Rockies. For 


Diana—Chatenay Rose pink, charm- 
ingly blended with lilac rose and 
Triple ray of petals. 


Mars—Distinct, striking color; deep 
amaranth red, changing to wine red, 
overlaid with a velvety sheen. 


forms, colors, 


From 


3 in. 





The new 1934 Bristol Catalog illus- 
trates in color these mew Korean 
Hybrids and many other interesting 
new plants that you'll want to knou 
Send mow for your copy. 


Please address Dept. 12. 


about. 


Strong growing plants from pots 
will be ready from April till June. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Above varieties, 
75¢ each. Set of six kinds, $4.00. 
Will be 4 


=BN= 


points beyond, please add 15¢ for 


special packing and transportation. BRISTOLe CONN 
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An Annual Event! Schling's Spring 

Parade of the Latest and Loveliest 

of the Season's Floral Debutantes 
—Don't Miss Them! 


Antirrhinum nanum grandi- 
florum Evensong—A 
charming new snade in the 
large-flowered, dwarf type 
for bedding. a pink, 
shading apri oe tob 
75c_pkt. 3 pkts. 52.00 
Aster, Shper-Giant, Los 
Angeles— The “yes of 
a new giant race 
alled, deep, and oaneelg 
large yet graceful flowers of 
ure shell pink rivalling the 


eony in. = 
pkts. $2.00 
Calendula, yt. Queen— 
Bright apricot deepening in 
center. A new color. 





Sunshine Zinnia 


50: pkt. 5 pkts. $2.00 | 


New Annual Canterbury Bells—will bring Tune glory to 
your eee next Fall. Six months from see 
Bell, deep ros: 60c pi 

pigs Bell, deep v iolet blue 

Cyclamen Ibericum—A charming hardy Cyclamen for the 
rock garden. Blooms on the first nose day of Sprin, 

00 pkt. 6 pkis. $5.0 00 

The New Li 


Daisy, 
florum— Easily grown Anccwce: 5 ‘of great a Thrives eo 
in poor soil. In shades of rose, crimson, pink, buff, ft, apricot 





and primrose. 75c pkt. 3 pkts. 

Double Shasta Daisies— Beautifully fringe by pure white ‘dou- 

ble flowers of great size on long stems. 502 pk 00 
ianthus Loveliness—Alluringly perfumed flowers with 

deeply fringed petals of a most unique mauve tint. Will find 

enthusiastic admirers everywhere $1.00 pkt. 


Dianthus Deltoides Erectia—Compact, sturdy, erect bushes 
full of Sowers with none of the straggly look typical of the 

ase” 3 pkts. $2.00 
Doronicum Pardalisnches, Bunch of Gold—Beautiful can- 
ary-yellow, long stalked, Daisy-like flowers on_24 to 32” 
stems. Bloom in M>y and June while all other Doronicums 

pkt. 6 pkts. $5.00 


P 
um—A de ightfully fragrant pot 
lant. Dark lavender flower with — ey Rg 
looms in § months. ‘Se pkt. 3 pkts. $2. 00 
hybrida, Double Dwarf Ears flowering — Will 
bloom in vay han five months from seed. Invaluable for 
window boxes and for beds in semi-shade. 


$1.00 pkt. 6 - $5.00 
Larkspur, Dwarf Double Stock-flowered, cae 
Charming soft salmon pink. Full flowered, heavy = on 
freely branching plants only 2’ in height. Ideal for bedding. 
. 35c pkt. 3 pkts. $1- 
Lupinus, Annual—King Blue, great spikes, 3-4’ tall of rich 
oxiord blue. 35c pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 
ite, enormous, glistening, pure wes spikes. 
Exguisitely scented. 35c pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 
New my Petunia » Netted Blue Gem—Steel blue beauti- 
fully netted and veined with deep violet. Specially valuable 
for window boxes and fine for bedding. 50¢ = 5 pkts. $2.00 
Sweet Pea, Early-flowering—Lavanda— Clear lavender. 
Four on T. stem abe pis. 5 pkts. $1.00 
m Pink—The richest and most a clear, 
=» aha . 1.00 
biosa Dou Cattleya—Fluffy, fully “puble lowers of a 
beautiful Orchid color on extra long oy 
35¢ pkt. 3 pits. $1.00 
Statice SS blooms of a meant a $50 
violet color on 4-6” stems. T5¢ pl 
er Hy randifiora, aah «2 a —4 
bright red without eye and of dazzling brilliancy. 
pkts. $1.00 
Verbena Venosa Lilacina— Masses of delicate lavender blue 
fiowers completely hiding foliage. 1 ft. 60c pkt. 4 pkts. $2.00 
Sunshine Zianias—A shagey mass of long, narrow, cylin- 
drical, = dike petals which are curiously curled and inter- 
laced. A large mixture of pastel shades. pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 


THE COLLECTION 
24 Novelties, Catalog 


Value $14.15, for $12.00 


Golden Flower of the Incas! 


A superb novelty, sen- 
sation of two seasons 





doa prize winner 
wherever shown— 


Tithonia 
Speciosa 


Schling’s great aoa 
yen —t es sin- 





8 to 
foot in| in beight cov- 
ered with brilliant 
bloom of an intense golden vermilion. Sown outdoors in 
April, blooms ix September. 


Pkt. 75c, 5 pkts. $3.00 


7 7 

AN HERB GARDEN 
Most fascinating of foes hobb‘es! Do you know the lore 
of herbs, the indefi allure of their beauty and fragrance? 
A new-old garden delight awaits you full of romantic associa- 
tions with gardens of yesterday and the gentle arts of cookery 
and healing. Start with this list and by the end of a season 
you will be a confirmed enthusiast— 
Anise, 15¢— , 15¢—Camomile, 15¢—Chives, 25c— 
—s Come, ont Cress, tbe -Dill, 15¢, res ma 











mary eRe orehound, 15¢— Mugwort, 1 
ite — Sage 15¢—St. Johswort 15¢— | 


—y Basil, 15¢— Sweet Pennel, 
15¢- Sweet nLavinder, Fh Sweet Marioram, 15¢ weet 
Woodruff, isc—Tansy, 15e—Thyme, 25¢— | 15¢ 


«1 Packet Each 
The Collection « $4.05 Valac $3.50 
(Herbs take little room and are of the easiest culture) 


Send for “THE BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS” 
—35cacopy. Mailed free if first order is for $2.00 
or more. 


Max Schlit 3 Seeds Inc. 
615 Madison Ave. New York City 
N.B.To forestall anxious inquiries—Schling’s famous 
1.00 “Get Acquainted” € ollie tion of 10 rare 
lower varieties—a $3.50 value—is still obtain- 
oe able at the same price—ONE D 











HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Debut For The New Plants 


ConTINUVED From Pace 40 - 


opening, changing to coppery bronze on 
maiuring. Blossoms are single, about 3 
inches in diameter, borne on graceful 
sprays. A most attractive plant. Height, 
two feet. Keeps unusually well and one 
of the earliest to flower. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM GRANNY SCOVILL 
(Bristol). Lovely large flowers, fully 5 
inches in diameter; nice fluffy form. 
Warm coral bronze which glows under 
sun or artificial light. Dwarf and 
branching with fine healthy foliage. 
Needs slight additional winter protec- 
tion. A grand variety. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM Princess (Henry A. 
Dreer). Dwarf grower, 15 to 18 inches 
tall, covered with large single blooms, 
3 to 4 inches in diameter. Graceful, 
long white petals surround a rich yel- 
low cushion in the center. Blooms pro- 
fusely. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ReEpskIN (Dreer). 
Graceful, artistic formation. Ray petals 
are deep orange scarlet shading to cop- 
pery rose with age. Deep yellow center 
adds good contrast to the flower. Dwarf 
grower, good branching habit. Both this 
variety and Princess are splendid for 
arrangement work. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ANNE VALLIANT 
Dort (Charles H. Totty Co.). Gorgeous 
salmon-bronzy single. The last of the 
seedlings originated by the late Francis 
H. Bergen and named in honor of his 
granddaughter. Considered by the intro- 
ducer the finest of all his originations. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM KIRKLAND’S SINGLE 
(Totty). A bronzy red with yellow lumi- 
nation in the center that comes to with- 
in an inch of the tip of the flower. 
Cupped in shape like a waterlily. An 
unusual variety and a splendid exhibi- 
tion single. 


CALENDULA Apricot QueEN (Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc.). A new shade 
in calendulas. Bright apricot, deepen- 
ing slightly toward the center. Fine for 
its color in the garden and beautiful 
for a floral arrangement. 


Sweet Pea Bo-Peep (Henry F. Michell 
Co.). Dwarf erect early flowering Spen- 
cer. Salmon pink similar to Spring 
Song. Four to 6-inch stems; profuse 
bloomer. Rich salmon pink color lends 


| itself admirably to color schemes. Intro- 


duced by McDonald Seed Company. 


Sweet Pea Sensation (Michell). Early 
flowering Spencer, duplex. The double- 
appearing flowers are a clear-toned lumi- 
nous geranium pink, excellent under 
artificial light. Flowers (usually four) 
large and well placed; long, strong, 
wiry stems. Vigorous, free bloomer. 


Sweet Pea Lavanpa (Max Schling). A 
fine new lavender shade, large flowers, 
fine vigor and length of stem. Pure, 
clear color, so uniform that blossoms 
and buds are both a clear lavender. A 


| Waller-Franklin introduction. 


Sweet Pea Exuisition Pink (Max 
Schling). Gorgeous, rich pink red. A 
fascinating color that is brilliant under 
electric light. Good grower and fine 
bloomer. Another Waller-Franklin in- 


— | troduction. 


Sweet Pea RurFLtep Wuite (W. Atlee 
Burpee Co.). Large white flowers, beau- 
tifully ruffed, with duplex and triplex 
standards. Gigantic in size but has great 
refinement and is almost entirely free 
from reversion to grandiflorus type so 
common in most white varieties. 


Sweet Pea ATLantic (Burpee). Gera- 
nium-pink color suffused throughout 
with amber. A new effect is given by 
the lacelike netting of cherry-bloom 
pink that adds to the attractiveness of 
the flower. Distinct and especially beau- 
tiful under artificial light. 


ARTEMISIA SitveR Beauty (Dreer). A 
beautiful new variety of striking appear- 
ance. The foliage is a perfect silver 
gray. The flower stems are splendid for 
cutting and are very effective as an 
accompaniment in baskets of mixed 
flowers. Easily dried for winter bouquets. 


Petunia Nana Compacta, Pink Gem 
(Stumpp & Walter and other seeds- 
men). Forerunner of a new race of 
miniature petunias. Neat, compact 
plants, 5 to 6 inches high, literally 
smothered with deep pink blooms. A 
plant 8 inches in diameter will carry as 
many as 25 to 30 two-inch blooms in 
flower at one time. Great for borders. 
window boxes, pots, rock gardens and 
beds. Waller-Franklin introduction. 


Petunia Rose Pink AND WuiTe (Some 
seedsmen). Beautiful double fringed 
petunia. Best described as_rose-pink 
with large white frill, giving the flow- 
ers appearance of huge balls of pink 
and white lace. Many flowers are 5 and 
6 inches in diameter. Comes quite true 
and very double from seed. Waller- 
Franklin introduction. 


Petunta Victorious, ALL DovusLe 
Dwarrep Frincep (Max Schling). A 
new and remarkable development of 
dwarf, compact petunias, with giant, 
fully double, finely fringed flowers, 
which reproduce 100 percent true fror: 
seed. A Sakata introduction. 


DiantHus Lovetiness (Max Schling). 
A new sensational hybrid novelty. Flow- 
ers have large, lacified petals of an 
unusual mauve tint. Its gorgeous bou- 
quet will command admiration as it is 
rated as the most alluringly perfumed 
flower in the dianthus family. An All- 
wood introduction. 


Diantuus Dertomwes Erecta (Max 
Schling). A bright, erect, compact- 
growing maiden’s pink. Very valuable 
for rockeries, stone walls, etc. Sturdy 
bushes filled with flowers lack straggly 
appearance characteristic of this type, 
so seed indoors from January till April 
and you will produce flowering plants 
the first year. An Allwood introduction. 


CanTerBuryY Bet Liperty Bett (Stumpp 
& Walter and other seedsmen). An in- 
tense violet blue annual Canterbury 
Bell. Single type, 2 to 2% feet high; 
from 6 to 8 spikes of flowers to a plant. 
Flowers in Jess than six months from 
seed; continuous bloomer till frost. 
Good cut flower and suitable for pot 
culture. Introduced as a running mate 
for Angelus Bell. A  Waller-Franklin 


introduction. 


















DANLIAS 
6; SMALL he 


cisaneemmeres 
For Your Home 
COLOR For Your Garden 


Raider-Miniature Paeony, yellow and rose 
Bob ee skid Gees pure white. 
Mavis-Orchid (Star), lilac with “darker re- 
verse. 
Little Jewel, Ninlaense Decorative, True pink. 
Little Edith, F ?ompon, yellow tipped carmine. 
Camelia, Miniature Decorative, orange flame, 
One each of the above 6 roots labeled, delivered 
postpaid, and fully guaranteed for $1.50. 

Our 1934 CATALOG 
Another revelation to flower lovers, filled with 
advice and guidance to successful culture, offers 
15 new dahlias at $1.00 each. Reserve 
your copy NOW. 


"Suu DABLIADEL NURSERIES 


WW. Maytrott.Bor- 85  VINELAND.AS 








PERENNIALS, FERNS 
AND ROCKERY PLANTS 


New perennials, rare rock garden 
plants and a remarkably complete 
list of Hardy Lilies—all Northern 
grown varieties that thrive with 
minimum care. Detailed cultural 
directions supplied. 


Write for Free Catalog 


F.H.HORSFORD 


Box A 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 














38TH EDITION, “Roses or New 
CasTLeE,” printed in exquisite colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and 
many other flowers. Gold mine of 
information. Beginners ought not be without 
this book. Low prices. Write for copy. It’s 


HELLER BROS. CO. EF R E E 


Box 278, New Castle, Ind. 








don't delay 
your planting 
plans! 


Many ambitious amateurs are 
busy right now, planning their 
garden on paper, listing their 
requirements of soil, fertilizer, 
seeds and plants. And remem- 
ber if you want your garden 
to be as lovely in fact as it is 
in mind, these few precious 
weeks must not be wasted. If 
you need a word or two of 
advice tell us your problem, 
what you are interested in, lo- 
cation, climatic conditions, etc. 
But, please do it now. Address 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


combined with 


HOME & FIELD 


572 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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FEBRUARY 1934 


“The BLACK ROSE 
of Sangerh 7 NIGRETTE, 
well-formed and fragrant. 


LUIS BRINAS. Orange-cop- 
er.The 1932 Bagatelle Gold 
Medal Rose. 


CONDESA DE SASTAGO. 
Copper and yellow. 


DUQUESA DE PENARANDA. 
Coppery apricot. 


SOUV. DE MME. C. CHAM. 
BARD. Coral-pink. 


GOLDEN CLIMBER. Rich 
golden yellow. 


All these, and other foremost 
new Roses for the coming 
season are offered in our 
1934 “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,” which is devoe 
ted to Star Roses, trade- 
marked and 

Guaranteed to Grow. 


To have the finest rose 
creations of tne world's 
foremost hybridizers, plant S$ 
Star Roses. So you may see 

e 







































ry Pp it 
Star Roses, we offer these sam- 
ple 2-yr, Field Grown Plants. $ 


STAR ROSES 


4 One of each variety. Delivery PREPAID. 
MARGARET McGREDY H. T. 
Scarlet, flushed with gold. 
Blooms continuously. Large, 
well-formed full-petaled 780 
%& Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM H. T. 
Deep orange, veined with ma- 
roon. Continuous blooms. Spec- 
tacular. Intensely fragrant. 75¢ 
ALSO a. copy of latest “ROSE 
NEWS”—a periodical digest of === 
tose information, and our = 
1934 “STAR GUIDE to 
GOOD ROSES” 
which Georstiode over 200 vari- 


















mptly. R t planting 
Prime. Send $1. at once. 
The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, 8. 
West Grove 281, Penna. 
Rose Specialists for 37 yrs. 









Special! A Complete 


CALIFORNIA 


FLOWER GARDEN 
$1.75 VALUE 


Flower lovers! Add new, color- 
ful beauty to your garden by 
planting vigorous, hardy Califor- 
nia field-grown seeds, All test- 
ed—new crop. Grown from 
selected stock in our own 
world-renowned seed fields — 
or under our own personal 
supervision, 


12 NOVELTY PACKETS 





POSTPAID 


Complete assortment for very little money! 
Includes 1 packet each of—Aster California Giant, 


25c; Aster Floristrain Single, 15c; Calendula 
Campfire, 15c; California Poppy New Mixed, 15c; 
Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) London Market, 15c; 
Larkspur De Luxe Mixed, 15c; Dianthus Annual 
Double, 10c; Nasturtium Golden Gleam, 15c; Pe- 
tunia Rose of Heaven, 10c; Phlox Drummondii, 
10c; Poppy Giant Ebelle, 15c; Sweet Peas, Superi- 
or Spencer Mixed, 15c. Usually sold for $1.75. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE — 12 PACKETS $1.00 
Order today! Send cash, check or money order. 
Complete planting guide and instructions with 
each order sent Free! 

Forty-first annual 96-page Catalog is 
ready. Full of valuable information on 
vegetable, flower and field seeds, plant- 
ing, care, etc. Write for your free 
copy today, 


AGGELER & MUSSER 


For over 40 years Growers of Finest Calif. Seeds 
1934 E 15th St. Dept. HF2, Los Angeles, Calif. 











VERBENA CARMINE Batt (Most seeds- 
men). Beautiful erecta compacta ver- 
bena, similar form to Fireball. Sym- 
metrical plant about 10 inches high and 
12 inches across, completely covered 
with bright carmine flowers. Plants in 
trial carried 50 to 60 trusses in bloom 
on the plant at one time. Continuous 
bloomer, wonderful bedder, and fine for 
pots and borders. A Waller-Franklin 
introduction. 


VERBENA SpEctRUM Rep (Stumpp & 
Walter and other seedsmen). A new 
hybrida grandiflora. Intense bright red. 
Ridgeway color chart defines it between 
spectrum and scarlet red. Due to lack 
of eye its brilliance is dazzling. Indi- 
vidual florets about an inch and a quar- 
ter in diameter. Highly recommended. 
A Waller-Franklin introduction. 


VERBENA SuttTon’s G1anT BivueE (Sutton 
& Sons, Ltd.). From across the water 
comes this giant form with its free- 
flowering habit. Deep, rich blue self 
flowers. Although the writer has not 
seen this variety it comes highly rec- 
ommended. 


SnapprRacon Maysus Nanum Granpl- 
FLORUM, EveNsoNG (Max Schling). New 
artistic color in this lovely large-flow- 
ered dwarf type of snapdragon. Cha- 
mois-pink, shading through apricot to 
buff. A Watkins and Simpson introduc- 
tion. 


SnappRAGON New Earty IMPROVED 
Masus GRANDIFLORUM (Michell and 
other seedsmen). Five separate colors 
and mixture. This new type commences 
to bloom three weeks earlier than all 
other varieties. Habit uniform, height 
2% feet. A Waller-Franklin introduc- 
tion. 


CyctaMEN Ipertcum (Max Schling). 
A charming addition to the rock gar- 
den for early spring. Forming its flow- 
ers and leaves to meet beneath the 
ground in the fall, it appears in bloom 
in the first snowless spring days of 
March or early April. Tiny, open, bell- 
shaped, bright purple flowers growing in 
large quantities above kidney-shaped 
leaves. Bulbs perfectly hardy; will grow 
from seed after third year. Benary in- 
troduction. 


Fucusta Hysriva DousLte Dwarr EARLY 


Firowerinc Mixep (Max Schling) .-Pro- : 


duces lovely blooming plants in five 
months from seed. Eighty-five to 90 
percent double flowers in white, lilac, 
pink, light and dark blue corollas. 


Quite dwarfed and blooms over a long 
period. Benary introduction. 
RupBEcKIA KELVEDON Star (Most seeds- 
men). A_ new strain highly recom- 
mended. Flowers vary both in form and 
coloring, but all have dark-brown cen- 
tral discs, surrounded by a shiny 
mahogany zone, on petals of deep 
orange. A fine annual; free bloomer, 
long-stemmed flowers, sturdy habit of 
growth. Height, 3 feet. Introduced by 
Hurst & Son. 


Rose Nicrettre (Conard-Pyle Company). 
The much publicized black rose of 
Sangerhausen. This is really the dark- 
est maroon rose I have ever seen. At 
a distance of four feet it is black. The 
plants and blooms are of moderate size. 
The flower is exquisitely fragrant and| 
beautifully formed. Although in some 
sense it may be called a freak, it 
appears to this writer a really beautiful 
rose. Will be released to amateurs in 
autumn, 1934. 


Rose Conpesa pE Sastaco (Conard- 
Pyle). This Spanish novelty is the first 
double rose to carry the vivid color of 
the brilliant species rose, Austrian Cop- 
per. The almost round bud resembles a| 
ball of gold with brilliant red stripes. 
As the flower expands, the line of 
burning copper widens. When fully 
opened, the copper and yellow are evenly 
divided. Alluring spicy scent; strong 
upright grower. Pedro Dot introduc. 
tion. 








Rose Catatonia (Conard-Pyle). A prize 
winner both in Spain and in this coun- 
try. Buds deep rich carmine, stained 
with orange and open to a fifty-petaled 
flower of velvety orange-scarlet, vermil- 
ion, cochineal red, or something like 
that (a difficult color to describe). 
Rich, fruity fragrance. The plant makes 
only moderate growth and will require 
good culture, but is unusual enough to 
merit extra care. Pedro Dot introduc- 
tion. 


Rose “Eastea’s” GoLpEN RAMBLER 
(Totty). Large flowers fully 4 inches 
in diameter with 30 to 40 petals each 
are borne in clusters of 2 to 14 or more 
blooms. A very fragrant bright yellow 
rose that holds its tone in the open 
flower. The foliage is a rich olive-green 
with reddish wood. Growth vigorous and 
hardy. -Gold Medal winner, National 
Rose Society 1932; Award of Merit, 
Royal Horticultural Society 1932 and 
the seldom-awarded Corey cup. A ram- 
(Continued on next page) 














Totty’s 
Novelties 
For 1934 


Three roses and the same number of Chrysan- 
themums, six new plants in all that we are 


proud to present to the gardeners of America; 
confident that each one will be an important 
and beautiful addition to any garden. 





Rose Better Times; plant patent 23. Here is a 
smart rose with an appropriate name for it 
assures rose lovers of finer flowers. Brilliant 
deep cerise pink. A sport of ‘‘Briarcliff.”’ 
beautiful silvery sheen develops as the flower 
unfolds. A luxuriant grower with heavy foli- 
age. A real rose. Strong field grown plants 
$2.50 each; $25.00 per dozen. 





Rose Token, a cross of ““Mme. Butterfly’’ and 
“Premier Supreme.”’ A distinctly new color, 
single tone orange color in the bud, opening 
to glowing orange as bloom matures, still re- 
taining glowing orange in inner petals, but 
softens to a combination of peach pink and 
orange in the outer petals. Medium flowers, 
stiff stems. Buds uniform in color and shape; 
free flowering, healthy grower, resistant to 
disease. Each crop of flowers improves on the 
preceding one. This rose will be universally 
admired and liked. 

Rose, ‘‘Easleas’’ Golden Rambler. We _ will 
offer this fine importation for sale Fall 1934. 
Every rose lover will, we feel, vote it an 


acquisition, 





Chrysanthemum, Mrs. Benjamin Mechling. 
This is the outstanding Anemone variety of 
our many years of introducing new chrysan- 
themums. In color it stands alone. A bronzy- 
salmon-orange, shading to bittersweet. A gor- 
geous variety in every way, and one that we 
call ‘‘the perfect Chrysanthemum.’’ Height three 
feet, stiff stem, fine clean foliage. Plants $1.00 
each; $10.00 per dozen. 

Chry Anne Vaillant Dort. A gor- 


th 





A BEAUTIFUL 
LAWN IN 
SIX WEEKS! 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, 
velvety stretch of lawn that 
chokes out weeds before they 
can grow! A deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that’s everlasting, 
makes your home a beauty 
spot and the envy of all who 
see it! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant 


Seott’s Creeping Bent 


Writes Arthur P. Boff, Elizabeth, N. J., “Your CREEPING BENT has 
produced a most wonderful and beautiful lawn.” F. C. 
Odell Avenue, Chicago, writes, ‘‘Dozens of people stop to look at my 
“Our lawn of SCOTT’S 
CREEPING BENT won first prize in the Cleveland Better Lawn 
Contest.” writes Mrs. O. E. Barlow, South Euclid, Ohio. SCOTT’S 
CREEPING BENT won similar awards in New York and Chicago. 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET! 
It tells you all about SCOTT’S Core Rent and how you can 


lawn and remark how beautiful it is.” 


own a BEAUTIFUL LAWN IN SIX 
0. M. 


347 MAIN STREET 





SCOTT & SONS 


Makers of Beautiful Lawns 


Wachtel, 6651 





. COMPANY 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


geous salmon-bronzy single. Ridgeway’s Color 
Chart shows the nearest shade to be etruscan 
red. This variety is the last of the seedlings 
originated by the late Mr. Francis H. Bergen 
of Summit, N. J. and named in honor of his 
granddaughter. Mr. Bergen gave us many fine 
varieties but we consider this the gem of them 
all. Plants $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 
Chrysanthemum, Kirklands Single. A splendid 
exhibition single. Bronzy-red with a yellow 
lumination in the center, that comes to within 
an inch of the tip of the flower. It is cupped 
in shape like a water lily. An unusual variety. 
Plants $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 

TOTTY’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
These and other novelties together with stand- 
ard varieties of many garden plants are all 
contained in our new 1934 catalogue. In our 
thirty years serving gardeners, we have at- 
tempted to introduce and list only worthwhile 
garden plants. Prices are in keeping with the 
quality maintained. A free copy awaits your 
request. 


Serving gardeners for thirty years 


@ Aa Chas. H. 
Totty 


Box 4 


MADISON, N. J. 
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Burpee’s Famous 
Giant Zinnias 

3 Best Colors 
Scarlet, Yellow, Rose 


3 Packets 


(30¢ Value) 


for only 10c 





A sensational offer to demonstrate the value | 


of Burpee Seeds—the best that grow. 3 
beautiful Giant Zinnias, 3 full size packets 
(regular 10¢ size),—one each of Scarlet, 
Yellow, and Rose (value 30¢) sent post- 
paid for only 10¢. 


Special Collection Offer 
Burpee’s Best 8 Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered ZINNIAS 


Immense 5 inch flowers like giant decora- 
tive Dahlias. 8 finest colors—Crimson, Light 
Rose, Shell-pink, Old Gold, Old Rose, Golden 
Yellow, White, and Purple—l packet of 
each of the eight colors (value $1.60) post- 
paid for only $1.00. 


Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 
“Best Ten” Collection 


A special collection containing some of the 
most beautiful Sweet Peas in the world— 
Lady Ruffies (light pink), Ambition (laven- 
der), Anglo (cream-pink), Ruffied Rose, 
Ruffied Primrose, Red Boy, Fire, Fordhook 
Blue, Floradale Purple, Floradale (salmon- 
pink). 1 packet of each of the ten varieties 
(value $1.65) postpaid for only $1.00. 


Lovely New Flowers 
Finest 1934 Novelties 


| orange-scarlet 


| Debut For The New Plants 


ContTINuED From Pace 77 





THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


Rose Duquesa de Penaranda. Is a 
medal winner. Presents two types 
of flowers, one in spring, another in 
the fall. Sweetly perfumed. Is 
rated as a winner at the fall shows 


bler with climbing tendencies. Will be 
released in autumn, 1934, 


Rose Princess vAN OraNncE (Jackson & 
Perkins). A climbing sport of Gloria 
Mundi. Flowers in trusses a_ brilliant 
color with individual 
flowers very double and about the size 
of a half dollar. Foliage small and 
glossy. A vigorous grower. This new 
variety created quite a furor at the 
Chelsea Flower Show in 1932. 


Dantia Lorp or Autumn (Almy’s 
Dahlia Farm). The most sensational 
dahlia this writer viewed during the 





Burpee’s Improved Giant Hybrid Scabiosa. 
Large, round, fully double blooms in rare | 
new coiors. Pkt. 25¢. 
Calendula Art Shad Many tones and) 
shades not previously obtainable. Pkt. 25¢. 
Giant Double Fringed Petunia Bizarre. 
Rose-pink and white. Pkt. 75¢. 
Chrysanthemum - Flowered Peer Salmon- | 
Pink. Large, double blooms. Pkt. 25¢. 
All four of these exquisite new flowers 
—one packet of each (value $1.50) 
postpaid for only $1.00 


Four Giant 
Ruffled Petunias 


Magnificent 4 inch ruffled 
flowers. 4 finest colors— 
Pink, Red, White, and Cop- 








per Red-——one packet of each 
(value $1.30) postpaid for 
only $1.00. 


FREE = “Gilien Gleam 


With every order from this advertisement | 





year. A rich, deep, golden yellow in- 
| formal decorative that is a giant bloom 
in every respect. I rate this as the finest 
yellow dahlia I have ever seen and one 
of the finest of all dahlias. It seems to 
be a good grower and despite its gigan- 


| tic size very beautiful. 


|Danxtia Suttan oF Hittcrest (Hill- 


crest Dahlia Gardens). Already a win- 
ner at several shows and a certificate 
of merit at Storrs. A tremendous flower, 
|clear gold, flushed with bronze and 
|tints of brownish-red. A specimen 
| bloomer that, though leaning to an in- 
| formal decorative, is almost formal in 
| type. A moderate grower with deep 
green foliage. 


amounting to $1.00 or more, we will include | 


free a regular 15¢ packet of this sensa- 
tionally popular double Nasturtium. 
FREE RDEN BO 
GARDEN BOOK 
World’s greatest garden guide — 
all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee 
Guaranteed Seeds at last year’s low Saldee. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
808 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
Mail This Coupon 


| W. Atlee Burpee C 
808 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Send me the items checked below. 
enclose $......... f my order a 
| to $1.00 or more you will include free a 
pkt. of Nasturtium Golden Gleam. 
Burpee’s Garden Book, free. | 
3 Pkts. Giant Zinnias, 10¢. 
8 Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, 
$1.00. 
] 10 Sweet Peas—Burpee’s Best, 
$1.00. 
[] 4 Giant Ruffled Petunias, $1.00. 


OOO 


| 
| 
| u 
| 
| R. D. or St. ..ccccccccccccccccccccces || 


[*: Boi coe Diheressccness ~ | 





Danuta Basy Royat (West). A gold 
medal winner, National Dahlia Society 
Show at Wisley in 1931, but new in 
this country. An informal decorative 
miniature, with a lovely salmon and 
| apricot combination for its color. An 
|acquisition to be prized for flower 
| arrangement. 





‘Dawuis Cametuia (Originator un- 
| known—importation) . A distinctive flam- 
ling orange miniature decorative, that 
attracts attention and admiration wher- 
ever shown. A clean-growing, profuse- 
| blooming plant that makes a literal 
| blaze of color. Marvelous in flower ar- 
| rangement. 


‘Dania Jean (Dahliadel Nurseries). 
| Semi-cactus miniature, almost a reduced 
‘double of the old variety California 
Beauty. A free bloomer and good grow- 
ie. Another acquisition for those who 
like their dahlias not too big. 


Danuta Jit (Dahliadel). A lovely lit-| 


tle primrose-colored bloom, margined 
with carmine. Winner as the best pom- | 
pon seedling in the Camden, N. J., 
show. Almost perfect in form and a 
great companion for Jack, another pom- 
pon pictured in this story and _ intro- 
duced by the same firm. 


Maricotp AvuSTRALIAN TREE (Peter 
Henderson & Co.). A new addition to 
the late-flowering annuals. Develops 
into a symmetrical pyramidal plant 
about 5 feet high. Begins to flower in 
September and continues till frost. Flow- 
ers semi-double, average 2 inches across. 
The outer petals are maroon, center 
petals are crested and golden yellow 
in color. Blooms produced on long stems 
and foliage is attractive and fern-like. 
Does not possess the pungent odor usu- 
ally associated with marigolds. 


Rose Token (Totty). New color, dis- 
tinctly single-tone orange in bud open- 
ing to glowing orange which softens to 
peach pink and orange on the outer 
petals. A fine strong new variety. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DapuHNE (Bristol 
Nurseries). Large flowers in graceful 
sprays. An outstanding single daphne 
pink with prominent golden stamens. 
Reaches height of 2 to 2% feet. Keeps 
well; blooms early. 


Danuta Paut Pritzer (Dreer). A truly 
fine variety and a prize winner. Giant 
cactus. Rose color suffused with lilac. 
Base of the petals is yellow. It is a 
good grower with fine form. 


Puiox Dairy Sketcu (Jackson & Per- 
kins). Extra large trusses and individ- 
ual flowers. Light salmon pink, faint 
carmine eye. Grows three feet and is 
an exceptional bloomer. A fine new 
variety. 


Larkspur ENncHANTRESS (Michell and 
others). Double dwarf branching type. 
Fine for bedding or pots. Charming 
soft salmon pink. Plants are compact 
and grow about 2 feet. Excellezt for 
garden. 


Lupinus Hartwecr Giants, King Blue 
and King White (Schling). New type 
of annual lupine. 3-4 ft. plants that 
branch freely from base; 4 to 6 long 
spikes bearing many flowers. 


Scapiosa Cattiteya (Schling). Rich, 
rosy lilac, beautiful orchid tone. A new 
shade for this popular flower. It has 
large blooms and is an excellent choice 
as either garden or cutting flower. 


Zinnia Vatencia (Michell). Lilliput 
type and a valuable addition to this 
popular family. Its clear color is a new 
burnt orange shade and its habit of 
growth is good. Will be liked. 


NasturTIUM BurpPee’s DousLe Hysrip 
(W. Atlee Burpee Company). Giant 
double sweet-scented flowers in gor- 
geous new colors. A result of crossing 
the sensational Golden Gleam. As they 
are hybrids an occasional single flower 
may be expected. Seed ordered now 
will be delivered after May 1. Colors 
will be varied, but that will add inter- 
est. Another year we should be able to 
procure them in separate colors. 










PITCH YOUR CAMP HOUSE 


HAVEN'T you a picturesque woodland 
setting, where you’d like to build a 
little guest lodge or a hide-away house 
of your own? You can literally ‘‘pitch” 
a Hodgson Camp House—like a tent. 
For it comes in sections; you just bolt 
it together. Made of staunch, seasoned 
red cedar, to defy wind and water for- 
ever, almost. The perfect summer 

or extra quarters on a large estate. 1, 2, 
3 or more rooms, with or without out- 
side porch. Modestly priced from $150 
up. See them at our New York or Bos- 
tondisplays. Or writefor CatalogCDB-2, 


For plants that must be __ eae 
this practical, quickly erect 

house. 8 x 16 feet, $270. Catalog EDB-2 pon 
other greenhouses, kennels, bird houses, play- 
houses, garden equipment, etc. Address: 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
or 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











new STYLES 
new | D EAS 


Each issue of HOME & 
FIELD concerns itself with 
what is new and smart for 
the home. Every page is 
a carefully planned and’ 
beautifully executed pres- 
entation ... the latest in 
styles, materials and dec- 
orative ideas, contributing 
to the convenience and 
attractiveness of living. 


Should you have in mind 
some particular problem 
in building or decoration 
(or for that matter both) 
let HOME & FIELD aid 
you in its solution. Just 
drop us a note outlining 
your questions. There is 
no obligation or charge 
of course. Address your 
inquiry to 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


combined with 
HOME & FIELD 
572 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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Mose pounce people have forgotten it is night, forgotten they have 


miles yet to journey, forgotten a chill and importunate world outside. Helping them to forget is the deep 


quiet luxurious comfort of the Body by Fisher in which they travel, and the consciousness that they will 
remain unblown and immaculate when they arrive. [he smart Fisher Ventipanes controlling No Draft 
Ventilation perform that latter service for them, and the new spaciousness of Body by Fisher, the new 
breadth and depth of seats and cushions, the new and richer beauty of appointments all contribute to a 
complete sense of well-being almost beyond price. lt is such distinctions as these which invite your 
critical examination, and make Body by Fisher 


the only bodies worthy of General Motors cars. 


¥ 


on GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE BUICK - LASALLE - CADILLAC 





“Tt LIKE THE MILDNESS 


AND FLAVOR OF CAMELS” 


> MRS. THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR. 


w Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr. deserts New York 

early in the season to spend her winters on the 
Carnegie island (Cumberland Island) off the coast 
of Georgia. Besides being a paradise for her two 
small sons, it gives Mrs. Carnegie the sandy beach 
and woods she loves and one of her favorite sports, 
trap shooting with her husband. In the summer 
she is at Newport in her lovely house. She loves 
animals and her favorite fox terrier, Bozo, who 
was born and raised in Newport, goes everywhere 
with her. She is a deft and delightful hostess and 
her shrimp Newburgh, southern style, is excelled 
only by her Georgian wild turkey with wild rice. 
She always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


“| NEVER TIRE OF THEIR FLAVOR” 


“They always taste so good. They 





are smooth and rich and certainly 





prove that a cigarette can be mild 


without being flat or sweetish,” 





says Mrs. Carnegie. “Camels never 
make my nerves jumpy or ragged, 


either. And they’re so popular that 





keeping enough in the house over 
week-ends is a problem.” 

That is because steady smokers 
turn to Camels knowing that they 
never get on the nerves. People 
do appreciate this. And they like 
the smooth flavor of the costlier 
tobaccos in Camels. For a cool, mild 
cigarette that you enjoy no matter 


how many you smoke, try Camels. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS THAN ANY 
OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


Copyright, 1934, 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 
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